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How’s the Dow? 

“THE Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age,” quipped a veteran of the 
board rooms the other day, “is like 
the weather. Everyone complains 
about it, but nobody does anything 
about it.” This offhand but oft- 
heard sentiment set us to thinking. 
Call your broker at lunch time 
and ask him how the market is 
doing. Chances are he'll have a 
standard reply. Something like 
this: “Well, the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials are up so many points at 
12 o’clock.” 

You hang up, feeling satisfied, 
only to learn from your evening 
paper that most of the stocks you 
owned either went down or did 
nothing at all. You curse the 
averages. In so doing, you are in 
distinguished company. Learned 
financial publications never tire of 
printing long discourses on why 
the Dow-Jones Industrial aver- 
age is representative of little ex- 
cept the 30 stocks which make it 
up—and sometimes not even that. 

Some critics say it is too loaded 
on the side of the blue chips. They 
say frequent stock splits have dis- 
torted it. And they moan about 
fluctuations in a few high priced 
stocks such as du Pont (recent 
price: 216) swinging weight out of 
all proportion. Some prefer Stand- 
ard & Poor’s 90 stock average. 
Others swear by the New York 
Times average. And so on. 

Representative of What? The an- 
swer, if there is an answer, is 
probably this: no small group of 
stocks can ever accurately gauge 
the 1,503 issues listed on the Big 
Board. But it is equally certain 
that investors will continue calling 
their brokers and demanding to 
know “How’s the market?” 

So long as this need exists, the 
venerable DJI will probably con- 
tinue to be the most popular. Who 
can forget the hubbub when the 
DJI crossed 400? 500? 

One reason is the simple fact 
that it has been around so long. 
Its brain parent was the late 
Charles H. Dow, first editor of The 
Wall Street Journal. He started 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age in 1897 as a refinement on an 
earlier average which included 
both rail and industrial stocks. 
Dow’s followers like to claim for 
him credit as the first man to ar- 
ticulate a basic principle of the 
stock market: namely, that the 
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market is no mere milling, con- 
fused mass of individual stocks 
going up and down or sidewise. 
The market, Dow believed, has a 
basic trend and direction, and he 
set about measuring it. 

Offspring. From Dow’s original 
concept have sprung several other 
averages: The Rail, Utility and 
Composite averages. Also, and per- 
haps most important of all, he laid 
the groundwork and general lines 
for the hoary Dow Theory, which 
underlies so much of present-day 
chartism and technical analysis. 
But that is another story. 

How is the DJI’s “price” (recently 
around 515) figured from this mass 
of statistics? The statisticians of 
Manhattan’s Dow, Jones Publishing 
Co. simply add together these 3° 
prices, then divide the total by a 
specific divisor (currently 4.58). 
The divisor itself is changed fre- 
quently to adjust for stock splits 
and substitutions—as for example 
the recent replacement of Loew’s, 
Inc. by International Paper. 

An accurate yardstick for that 
vast and vital world of U.S. busi- 
ness? Probably not. But unde- 
niably it is important to all in- 
vestors. For one thing it is handy. 
And, perhaps even more important, 
its very gyrations probably affect 
the market itself insofar as it influ- 
ences the actions of investors and 
traders. 
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_ Now 
every office 
can have 





No more 
= running out 
\ of stamps! 


Parcel post mailing-- 
easy as pie! 





No more overtime 
mailing letters ! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 94 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 


A meter 
is a girl's 
best friend ! 


Think your office too small for a postage 
meter? Well, it isn’t. One third of our DM 
users spend less than $1 a day for postage! 

The DM is the desk model postage meter, 
designed for small offices — but it gives you all 
the advantages of metered mail. 

It prints postage, any amount for any kind of 
mail, directly on the envelope... or on special 
tape for parcel post. You always have the right 
stamp on hand. 

With the meter stamp, the DM prints a dated 
postmark, which often helps your letter get 
through the postoffice faster and catch earlier 
trains and planes. You can print your own small 
ad, if you want one, with every meter stamp. 
And there’s a moistener for sealing envelopes. 

With a DM, you can stamp a whole day’s 
mail in a few minutes, saving time and postage. 
And anyone can easily use it. 

The DM can be set for as much postage 
as you want to buy at one time, protecting it 
from loss, damage, theft—and automatically 
accounting for it. 

There’s a postage meter model, electric or 
hand-operated, for every office. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office to 
show you. Or send the coupon for J 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of Postal Rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


Prtney-Bowes, INC. HERE, 
1714 Pacific St., Stamford, 


Send free () booklet, () Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name. 












Address 








READERS SAY 





Talking Turkey 


Sm: Your “Report from Turkey” 
(Forses, July 15) was very interesting 
and excellently written. I am in accord 
with your conclusion that we ought to 
encourage the people of that country to 


| develop the tremendous future which 


they have. 

It was my good fortune to visit both 
Istanbul and Ankara last month on a 
business trip, and to have a conference 
with Prime Minister Adnan Menderes... 
One could not but be impressed with the 
fine work he is doing. 

While in Istanbul, ground was broken 
for a pharmaceutical plant we are erect- 
ing in that city with our agent, Orta 
Sark. There is no question but that 
Turkey needs medicinal items including 
Terramycin and other antibiotics, and we 
are endeavoring to do what we can along 
these lines . . 

—Joun E. McKeen 


President, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Queries 
Smr: You line up the meatpackers 


(Forses, July 15), but you are behind 
the times. Adjustments and changes 
within the packing industry in the past 
few years, plus shrewd management, 
have changed the lineup of the “Big Six.” 
Hygrade Food Products had six months 
sales of $154.7 million, and profits of $1.7 
million after taxes, putting it ahead of 
Cudahy. . . . Unlike Armour, Cudahy, 
and Wilson, Hygrade has shown a profit 
each year since 1950... . 

—Davin SCHAFFER 
Springfield, Mass. 

Hygrade’s sales and profits notwith- 
standing, its total assets ($42.6 million) 
are still well below the 55.8 million of 
Morrell, the smallest of the Big Six—Ep. 


Sm: Your article on the Standard- 
Sheller merger (Forses, July 1) was 
interesting but not very factual. Stand- 
ard will end the year on June 30 with 
about $3.00 per share (last year’s earn- 
ings, adjusted for two-for-one stock 
split: $3.00). This is certainly not a 56% 
decline. Better look up the facts... . 

—R. A. MILLER 
York, Pa. 

As Forses reported, Standard Products 
Co., in the quarter ended March 31, 
earned only $457,351 before taxes, a 56% 
drop from 1955’s $1,031,636. But reader 
Miller is also correct. Standard’s earn- 
ings for the year just finished will be 
about the same, due to exceptionally 
strong sales during its first six months, 
reflecting booming auto conditions.—Eb. 


Contrary View 


Sm: I have just read with great inter- 
est your article (Forses, July 15) in 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—No. 3 OF A SERIES 


On the average, today’s passenger car carries 65 
pounds of tire rubber and 50 pounds of other-than- 
tire rubber, or nearly 75% as much as in tires. To 
insure comfort and a smoother, safer ride, more 
rubber is being used every year. Larger floor mats, 
Airfoam seat cushioning, dashboard padding, heater 
hose, automatic transmission, power steering all put 
additional rubber to work. Even rubber springs for 
automobiles are a future possibility. 


Goodyear makes literally thousands of industrial 
products, ranging from small precision-built gaskets 
to miles-long conveyor belts capable of carrying 
great tonnages of bulk material. The almost endless 
list includes V-belts for power transmission, both in 


industry and on vehicles, all kinds of hose, and many 
molded and extruded rubber specialties. 











Industrial rubber goods represent but one of 
Goodyear’s diversified activities. Others include, in 
addition to tires, the production of aircraft and avia- 
tion products—foam products, films, and flooring— 
chemicals—shoe products—metal products—atomic 
and munitions plant operations for the government 
—and extensive foreign manufacturing and sales 
outlets . . . all increasing their productivity to meet 
growing market needs today and tomorrow. 


TODAY ... AND TOMORROW 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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A thing is worth 


That’s what the old proverb says. And 
it’s true enough. Or is it? 

The value of a share of stock is 
determined by what it will bring in 
the open market — by the amount a 
buyer is willing to pay for it at any 
given time. No argument there. 

But that’s not the whole story—not 
by any means. People buy stocks for 
different reasons. Some want security 
for their old age, others plan to send 
their children to college. A new house, 
a trip to Europe, these are some of 
the things in the back of people’s 
minds when they invest. ~ 

Maybe a thing like stock is worth 
more than it will fetch. 

That’s why it’s important to keep 
in mind the long-term potentialities 
in your investments — the stock with 
the prospect of growth, the securities 
that pay dividends year in and year 
out. Our Research Department can tell 
you how a stock stacks up in terms of 
capitalization, earnings and such. But 
only you can tell what your stocks 
mean to you in terms of your hopes, 
your plans for the future. 

The moral of the story? Simply 
this: Keep your eye on that objective 
—the big reason why you began buy- 
ing stocks in the first place. Then 
have your holdings reviewed from 
time to time by our Research Depart- 
ment—find out if the stocks you own 
are still in keeping with your objective. 

There’s no charge for such a re- 
view, you’re not obligated in any way. 
Simply address a letter to— 

Watrer A. Scuo.t, Department SD-66 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 


— 
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what it will fetch 





READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


regard to Butler Brothers and Hans 
Ditisheim. I should think my friend 
Mr. Ditisheim would be most pleased 
with this article, as it certainly makes 
him the hero of the operation and con- 
versely makes the “du Pont” investors 
and myself look a little silly... . 

... I agree that [15% before taxes] is 
better than a lower return, but I have 
always felt that [it] is too low a goal. 
If you will look through the records of 
Butler Brothers in the last ten years, 
you will find . . . it was stated policy 
that our goal should be a 20% return 
before taxes or serious consideration 
should be given to the sale of that part 
of the company... . 

. . . The purchase of Butler Brothers 
common shares by the company had 
been in process for several years prior 
to Mr. Ditisheim’s buying into Butler 
Brothers and considerable stock had 
been acquired. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Ditisheim seriously objected to the use 
of Butler Brothers cash for this purpose. 
. . . In regard to the preferred stock, it 
was retired at our suggestion, not Ditis- 
heim’s, and after a serious division of 
opinion in the Board with Mr. Ditisheim 
taking every step possible to block the 
decision. . 

I suppose our greatest basic disagree- 
ment was in regard to the uses to which 
Butler Brothers excess cash should be 
put. Our side felt strongly that Butler 
Brothers should expand its West Coast 
operation, expand its Ben Franklin 
chain, which would not require any 
great amount of capital, and that excess 
cash which could not be profitably used 
should be returned to the stockholders 
through the purchase of Butler Brothers 
common shares, or through some other 
proper device. Mr. Ditisheim, on the 
other hand, totally disagreed with the 
expansion of the West Coast Stores, and 
was willing to use Butler Brothers capi- 
tal for the purchase of any business 
which, in his opinion, would prove 
profitable. . . . I felt strongly that Butler 
Brothers did not have a management 
experienced in handling the affairs of a 
heterogeneous business. . 

In view of our many differences of 
opinion with Mr. Ditisheim and cer- 
tainly with our totally different business 
philosophy, a sale of our stock was obvi- 
ously indicated when it became apparent 
that his group was acquiring a signifi- 
cant although minority interest. I just 
hope that all of the other stockholders 
of Butler Brothers understand his pro- 
gram and are not misled by such state- 
ments as “stockholders have received an 
extra payment through spin-off to them 
of two valuable Chicago properties.” In 
my opinion this spin-off has added noth- 
ing to the stockholders’ equity. 

—Hucex R. SHarp, Jr. 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Forses is glad to make available ex- 
Chairman Sharp’s side of the story to 
Butler Brothers stockholders—En. 





How Good Are The Mutual Funds? 
—Pro & Con 


Sir: I have heard very favorable com- 
ments concerning [Forses’ mutual fund 
survey] and think you are to be con- 
gratulated. 

—Georce K. WHITNEY 
Trustee, 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 
Boston, Mass. 


Sm: ... for a long time we have 
needed this type of information . . . and 
now we have it. Congratulations on a 
fine piece of research. 

—WALTER J. SEELEY 
Dean, 
College of Engineering 
Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 


Sm: Congratulations . . . as an educa- 
tor I find such material as this of im- 
mense value in my classes in finance. 

—M. T. WELSHANS 
Associate Professor, 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sm: ...I was absorbed .. . Your arti- 
cle and the statistical report hit the nail 
on the head for use in my summer school 
class in investments. 

—GeorcE T. Harris 
Associate Professor, 


University of Omaha 
Omaha, Neb. 


Sm: Forses has served but one pur- 
pose and that is to create confusion re- 
garding mutual funds . . . People are 
not going to pay much attention to it... 
Forses . . . resents the fast-growing 
mutual investment funds. 

—O. B. Bouny 
The Mutual Funds & Securities Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Sm: Our acquisition cost has always 
been 84%, not 834%. 
—NewrTon I. STEERS 
President, 
Atomic Development Mutual Fund 
Washington, D.C. 


Sm: ... Most unfair of all you try to 
make a mystery out of whether the no- 
load funds are better bargains . . . There 
is nothing moot about it. If you had no 
ax to grind for the load-charging mutual 
funds the answer would hit you in the 
eye ... virtually without exception the 
no-load funds [are] best. 

—ALLAN RapIN 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Forses can only repeat its original 
contention: it is not what you pay for 
management but what you get for it that 
counts.—Eb. 


Sir: Weren’t you just a little unfair to 
the mutual funds when you compared 
them to the Dow-Jones Industrials? 
Wouldn’t it have been better to compare 
them with the Dow-Jones Composite 
Average. 

—Rosert F. Love 
San Mateo, Calif. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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L wast even getting o. vibble, uri... 


I was telling Nancy how the road into camp has been flattened by a ribbon of concrete and 
tec AALPEEA: how atecl arches “Sona” now bridge the trout ot With a “resort look” 
stee LO FEA, ow s arches ~ AO : now bridge the trout streams. ith a “resort look”’, 


she completely ignored my first cast. There are other improvements, too — a small prefab steel building 











r ibe to house a power plant; conduit in each cabin for electricity. She was looking 

a f 

the bait over! A-n-d just wait till you see those new cabins with casement windows . - =" ; some 
—_s 

even have small kitchens, steel naturally. -:- .. I kept the best for last and WOW how the family 


jumped at the bait. When I said “swimming pool”, their eyes popped. And only a few feet from the 


steel reinforced A” pool, the camp has built a boat dock on ff N steel pipe and a float on o 
é se & P ; 
drums == for swimmers. Wham! The family was caught — hook, line and swim suits. hase ar 


Who makes all, thee thinge? 


Where diversification creates stability 
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Sunray Mid-Continent is vitally 
coneqraed* with maximum 
efficient recovery of oil and gas 
in both old and new fields. 

As an example, Sunray is the 
operator of and owns 56% of a 















































Gas Extraction Unit in Red Fish Bay; Corpus Christi, Texas 


new gasoline plant in the Red 
Fish Bay area near Corpus Christi, 
Texas. As a result of plant 
operations, the total liquid 
products production of the field 
will be increased some 9-million 
barrels. This is almost like 





discovering a new oil and gas 
pool of record size. 





D-X is the brand name of quality prod- 
ucts manufactured by D-X Sunray Oil 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
O< Connie 


SUNRAY BUILDING SA, OKLAHOMA 








READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Sm: For an individual investor, com- 
parison of mutual funds with the Dow- 
Jones Average is irrelevant . . . What 
counts is not what any averages do . 
not what an individual might do, but 
what he does do. 

—BARTRAM ENGLISH 
H. L. Jamieson Co., Investments 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Forses included the comparative 
showing of the Dow-Jones Industrials 
merely to give a standard of reference. 
The basic comparisons should properly 
be made among similar types of Funds. 


Sm: Your failure to mention National 
Shares Corp. is astounding. 

—Mack E. Kittay 
New Orleans, La. 

National Shares is a closed end invest- 
ment company listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Fores’ survey covered 
only the open end companies, popularly 
known as mutual funds—Eb. 


Sm: If investors will only consult your 
article they will have much less to regret 
later . . . past results do not always fore- 
cast exactly but are a pretty good guide. 

—Catvin Pace WADLEY 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Smr: Thanks for your special report 
on mutual funds .. . I began receiving 
Forses a few years ago as a gift and 
would not now be without it. 

—Rocer G. HAGERBAUMER 
Quincy, Il. 


Sm: Just such a performance record 


was needed. —Harotp Lorp 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Sm: Guardian Mutual Fund should 
have been printed in italics because the 
fund did not begin business until June 


1, 1950. —Roy R. NEUBERGER 
President, 
Guardian Mutual Fund, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 
Forses regrets this oversight. The T. 
Rowe Price Growth Fund similarly 
should have been italicized—Ep 


Sm: Our firm assumed management of 
Aberdeen Fund on June 1, 1953. Your 
readers should realize that we are re- 
sponsible for its 1950-56 record only 
from that date. —Davin L. Basson 

President, 
Aberdeen Fund 
Boston, Mass. 


Str: Does the “loading charge” add 
anything to the assets of the fund, or is 
all paid to salesmen, etc? 

—L. F. Bocarp 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 

In nearly all cases, the loading charge 
is divided among the sellers of the fund 
and its distributing organization. It does 
not go to the fund. There are a few ex- 
ceptions—Eb. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 





PROSPEROUS TIMES TO CONTINUE 


This year began amid a welter of rosy “continued 
prosperity” predictions from the economists. 


But in the late spring a chill set in sharply. Disappoint- 


Treasury’s ing automobile sales combined with 
Humphrey 


credit-tightening restrictions and a 
time-marking stock market, frightened 
the nervous and gave greater audience 
to the prophets of gloom. Their fore- 
boding to date has proved unwar- 
ranted. 

The prospects for the balance of the 
year? 

Excellent. 

Love that rolling 

readjustment. If any one industry could be con- 
sidered as having the power to trigger recession in this 
country it would be the automotive. Had our economy 
been in shaky shape, the severe sales decline in autos 
would have with reasonable promptness launched the 
toboggan. No such thing has happened nor is it at all 
likely to happen in the months immediately ahead. In 
fact, there is a reasonable possibility that 1956, averall, 
will see most yardsticks virtually as good and in some 
cases better than 1955. 


Consumer buying, prime measure of public confidence, 
continues apace. Retail sales are running well ahead of 
last year, the month of June alone 4% above the same 
month last year. Those who have not replaced last year’s 
car with this year’s model have apparently directed their 
spending to other channels, notably department stores. 


Industry’s expenditures for expansion and moderniza- 
tion, underway and projected, exceed by several billion 
dollars, the predicted thirty billion dollar total estimated 
at the beginning of the year. Employment in May was 2% 
million higher than in May of 1955. Wages—spendable in- 
come—have risen steadily. Settlement of the steel strike 
will give them another shove. New housing starts should 
run at the rate of 1,150,000 per year. 


One happy harbinger of continuing prosperity, in the 
early months at least of 1957, is the adjustment in in- 
ventories now being made by the automobile manufac- 
turers. Dealers’ stocks are down approximately 200,000 
below their February peak. Most signs point to an early, 
sensibly planned liquidation of inventory before the all 
out launching of new models. With the industry deter- 
mined to avoid some of the more chaotic “dumping” of 
last year, and with rumored extensive style changes for 
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by MALCOLM S. FORBES 










1957 models, car sales at year’s end and next spring 
should come nearer to fabulous 1955. 


A lengthy steel strike of course would have rapidly 
widening impact on many industries and would set back 
present earnings estimates in many related industries. 
But this would not affect basic economic health nor is 
an extended steel strike likely to be permitted by the 
saner heads of industry, union and government. 


“Rolling readjustment” has proven to be more than just 
a handy phrase. It aptly describes what has again this 
year taken place in our economy. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George M. Humphrey, is quoted by the perspicacious 
Sylvia Porter as having told friends that “if we can only 
have rolling readjustments here and there in the economy 
often, make the early corrections at the time and place 
as required before any great strains have developed, we 
will have the best possible chance to continue at a high 
rate of production and employment.” 

Does this cheerful outlook indicate “boom fever” and 
rampant inflation? No. 

Maintaining present levels, matching records of im- 
mediately previous years does not constitute “boom” in 
the 1929 bubble sense. Sales levels and the gross national 
product are now somewhat time-tested. Competition is 
keen, grows keener. , 

We are not at maxi- 
mum production with 
a backlog of unfilled 
orders. One condition 
or the other prevails 
in some industries, 
both conditions in a 
rare few. But the 
goods to sell and 8 eel Strike: Too long won't 
tough competition for be permitted. 

the sales exists almost everywhere. 


The stock market averages are not likely to go through 
the ceiling—nor, certainly, through the floor. 


x 
HOTELS AND TOURISTS 
Most traveling Americans have made it abundantly 
clear that while touring they very much desire nice 
accommodations. The absence of decent—by American 
standards—accommodations keeps all but the most ad- 
venturesome from visiting strange lands and far away 
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FPR ES EE EL PC iP 


_of Americans for a 200 room hotel, 


places. ae cscliad ck sicikmdatin th Asai. spots exists, 
but tourist agencies report very few Americans will 
0; if they must “go native” in food &nd lodgings. 
pss hg good hotels are such a prerequisite, countries 
Seeking to develop tourism as a dollar earner would do 
well to examine more aggressively means of providing 
Istanbul Hilton 


them. For lands off the 
' well traipsed London 
, —Paris—Rome circuit, 
’ merely having places 
to stay is not enough. 
Promotion is equally 
important. Turkey and 
Greece offer compel- 
ling contrasts in their 

= : approach to this prob- 
Waluable Pluses—From him .. . lem. 

The Turks had a highly saleable tourist attraction— 
Istanbul, colorful, historical age-old meeting place be- 
tween Europe and Asia. Accommodations, however, were 
few and poor, while promotion was virtually nonexistent. 
Recognizing the needs, the Turks moved swiftly to fill 
them both in one deal. They signed up with fabulous, 
successful Conrad Hilton and together they pulled out 
all the stops in making the Istanbul-Hilton a dazzling 
showpiece. It was opened with a fanfare unmatched 
even in the United States since McCarthy’s Texas Sham- 
rock was unveiled. Through the highly efficient Hilton 
chain, Istanbul, Turkey and the Istanbul-Hilton receive 


daily promotion. Full color magnificent advertisements ° 


in national magazines lure traveling Americans. Result: 
the existing hotel could be several times larger and still 
not meet demand. In effect, Turkey is receiving “free” 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising. 

On the other hand, the Greek government has tackled 
the problem with astonishing obtuseness. With the 
Acropolis and other magnificent visible reminders of an 
unmatched heritage and culture, with incredibly beauti- 
ful countryside and sea, with a friendly warm-hearted 
smiling people, Greece could become a tourist “must.” 
Athens is only two hours by jet air from Rome. 

But it needs hotels—no important new ones have been 
built since the war. Its wonders need promotion. And 
for impoverished Greece, tourism offers the biggest im- 
mediate possibility to develop foreign currency earnings. 

Yet what has been done? A lot of talking. Little else. 
The Deputy Prime Minister told me the government’s 
discussions with the Hilton people came to nothing fairly 
promptly because Hilton interest would not put up 
enough initial capital. The Minister told me they had 
discussed the hotel problem with many 
groups and that they were about to 
conclude negotiations with a group 


Sheraton’s 
Henderson 


although he complained bitterly that 
this group of Americans would be pro- 
viding only a very small percentage of 
the required capital. I asked him if 
they had tried to interest another great, 
immensely successful American hotel 
man, Mr. Ernest Henderson of the 
Sheraton chain; he said the best deal offered him was 
the aforementioned. I asked if the government was 
weighing the vast promotion which a chain such as 
Sheraton would be able to give to an Athens hotel. He 
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was indifferent, pointing out that probably the new hotel 
would be full anyway, as the tourist trade was climbing 
gradually. As yet no earth has been turned nor, to my 
knowledge, have negotiations even yet been finalized. 

Tourism to Greece will indeed climb. Not even the 
most unimaginative obdurate government can keep down 
the appeal of this great land and wonderful people. But 
it is frustrating to friends of Greece that they do not 
promptly develop this potential earning. 


x 
“SOPHISTICATED” INVESTOR FAVORITES 


Two months ago I listed the current 50 most popular 
stocks among “laymen,” as reflected in popular choices 
for Monthly Investment Plan stock purchasers. Because 
of the interest aroused and a number of reader queries 
as to the investment favorites of the professionals, Forses 
here lists the top 20 companies held by 205 common trust 
funds administered by 168 banks, benefiting over 70,000 
individual trust accounts. They were compiled by Trusts 
Christian Luhnow qnd Estates, the authoritative journal 
edited by Christian C. Luhnow. 

There are some interesting compari- 
sons. Only 12 of the top 20 in the 
“pros’ ” list appear among the MIP fa- 
vorite fifty. The trust administrators 
show a greater preference for such 
companies by-passed by MIP as Texas 
Co., National Dairy, Penney, Kenne- 
cott, General Foods, First National 





Experts’ choice 
City Bank, American Gas and Electric and Standard Oil 
of Indiana. 


Interestingly enough, based on performance, the aver- 
age investor has done quite as well as and—in many in- 
stances—better than the necessarily cautious banker. 
While the trust administrator can take refuge from poor 
performance in a climbing market by pointing out that he 
must proceed with caution, he trips on that excuse if his 
selections fall faster than the averages in a falling market. 


The list: 





TOP TWENTY COMPANIES 


No. Funds 
First Last 
Company Quarter Quarter 

ED, 9 isin cid'ne Karnik wewawintsens sts 130 157 
Union Carbide & Carbon ...... ee eee 143 151 
NO in. a ay i Es eek ts Na 00,4 a be-oe KAM 138 151 
EOE, 5.65 a ccadpahcesd mawe wo hes pb'bvce 131 150 
EE vnc. n ce oat ced bare 608 wae ese ou 138 145 
Re I oon cy witin'o ss oc bc du cate ee das ckeet 129 127 
Se NNN SS ic acca duces ees 13 13 
NE Sb Cie ieee ce bewetedention 142 140 
Ns Fike Peas eae o coke Sowa oe dks CT 127 138 
PON iw Sos Si cade a Figs c weed ead coon ae 106 126 
EE SD ee ee Pe ees ee 107 114 
DE OUR io o's 0 ow:k crqninwitnres 0 cides 60.5% sic dines 96 110 
ES ONGMIDUNS «5. 5 5 cede ccc sedcccesesaeens 93 106 
TEC ee ee ee 116 107 
EE sts Gs 4 cots 'py'en Grae er o.00,0 26 w 105.8 81 100 
SE ES GS oats csc sev dcorseeeeeenesitss 87 95 
Ne ccc. cance Sc cab vite Cen eae 80's a wie 85 92 
Og Si es cis eee aa 80 89 
CS er re ee es eae 86 87 
ES RR Se OS Mey rr 70 80 
Me TIE, “C5055 3 cS s Vieng Gare add tomicedd 72 80 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ...... tea ORs carer eV die 74 78 
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KODAK’S CHAPMAN & OLD STANDBYS: 
rom a meaningless jumble, a mighty money-maker 


CHEMICALS 





WHAT MAKES KODAK CLICK? 


To Wall Street, it’s cameras, chemicals, textiles and 
film. But to Eastman Kodak, it’s people. Either 
way, there’s a blue chip in every little yellow box. 


Ir was summer, and the livin’ was 
easy. Throughout the U.S. last month, 
the American wage earner, flush 
with two weeks’ pay, was doggedly 
determined—come charleyhorse and 
come sunburn—to make the most of 
it. With golf bag and racquet, swim 
fins and tackle, he made his way out 
of the city and into the trees, up to 
the mountains and down to the shore. 

But wherever he went, the US. 
vacationer was indeed ill-equipped if 
his gear did not include a camera. In 
Europe, swollen with Yankee tourists, 
it was easy to spot an American. He 
was the one in the jaunty sport jacket 
and the inevitable camera slung over 
his shoulder. 

The U.S. has never seen such a 
photographic boom. Three out of 
every four American families own at 
least one camera, from simple boxes 
and instantaneous Land Polaroids to 
intricate reflex jobs and 3-D stereos. 
Each year, U.S. shutterbugs snap 
over 2 billion photos day & night, in- 
door & out, in black & white and 
color, spend $5 out of every $1,000 of 
discretionary income on photographic 
equipment. 

Like stamp collecting, photography 
knows no age. Last year in the U.S. 
alone, 4 million moppets (under 18) 
peeped through a finder for the first 
time. By year’s end, half of them 
were camera owners, happily shoot- 
ing at everything in sight. To the 
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despair of processors, thumbs still 
manage to get in the way of the 
lens, and many a Sunday snapshoot- 
er still insists on shooting into the 
sun. But the important thing is that 
shutters are clicking away at an 
ever-increasing pace, making the 
amateur photo-processing business 
alone a $150-million-a-year bonanza. 

Happy Town. Seventy-five years 














Since 1939 Kodak's sales 
have more than doubled 
the rate of growth of the 
nation’s gross nationol pro- 


duct. 1939=100 


Gross National Product 





ome . 
1939 1941 1942 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1955 


ago there was only one word sy- 
nonymous with camera—Kodak.* 
Today the range of camera trade- 
marks runs all the way from Ansco 
to Zeiss, and they are manufactured 
from Germany to Japan. But one 
aspect of the photographic industry 
that has changed little in all that 
time is that the film inside most of 
the cameras still comes largely from 
the same place: Rochester, N.Y. 
(pop. 332,488), a town recently de- 
scribed by Esquire as “satisfied.” 

Rochester has good reason to be 
content. It is the birthplace and still 
the home of Eastman Kodak Co.,+ 
the world’s No. One factor in pho- 
tography. Over 35,000 Rochesterites 
are Kodak employees, -whose wage 
dividend last year totaled $21 million. 
Moreover, Kodak does business with 
no fewer than 1,400 local concerns. 

They, and some 16,000 other Kodak 
employees in the U.S., work for the 
nation’s 39th biggest (total assets: 
$609 million) concern. In terms of 
sales ($714.4 million last year), Ko- 
dak ranks 40th among all U.S. cor- 
porations, but in the matter of profits 
(1955: $85.6 million), Eastman Ko- 
dak stands 20th. It is the chemical 
industry’s third-biggest moneymaker 
(after du Pont, Union Carbide). 

The Midas Touch. Kodak has a Mi- 
das touch in eking out a profit from 
almost everything it touches. Those 
profits it shares with: (1) its 90,600 
shareholders (54 consecutive years of 
dividends); (2) its 74,000 world-wide 
employees ($32 million in wage divi- 
dends last year). In the process it 
has earned a solid reputation as one 
of the Big Board’s most dependable 
blue chips. 

An industrial colossus, Eastman 
Kodak stands like a mighty tripod, 
with one leg planted firmly in Ro- 
chester (cameras, film, photo equip- 
ment), another in Kingsport, Tenn. 
(Tennessee Eastman’s cellulose ace- 
tate yarns, fibers, plastics, chemicals) 
and a third in Longview, Texas (Tex- 
as Eastman’s polyethylene plastics, 
chemicals), not to mention lesser 
limbs in Massachusetts, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Australia. 

Yet the most startling fact about 
Eastman Kodak today is that barely 
28% (some $200 million) of its total 
volume of business is accounted for 
by amateur photographic products. 
To be sure, Kodak’s commercial and 


*A meaningless jumble of letters conceived 
by Inventor George Eastman in 1888. After 
playing around with various combinations of 
consonants and vowels, he settled on Kodak, 
because K was his favorite letter (“a strong, 
incisive sort of letter”) and because the name 
sounded “vigorous” and easy to remember. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
10034; low, 7534. Dividend (1 ): $2.35. Indi- 
cated 1956 pero: $2.40 plus extra. Earnings 

r share (1955) : $4.66. Total assets: $609 mil- 
ion. Ticker symbol: EK. 
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‘professional services bring in an- 


ether 25% ($181 million) and pro- 
fessional 


2S motion picture goods gross 
12% ($83 million) more. But far 
more than George Eastman would 
ever have dreamed, the two fastest- 
growing segments of Kodak’s busi- 
mess are: (1) chemicals, which rang 
$49 million last year, a 32% rise 
1954 and a thumping 285% 
1941; (2) cellulosics, now 17% 
Kodak’s business, with $122 mil- 
last year, a 28% hike over 1954 
and 203% higher than in 1941. 

_But from their Tower offices in 
Rochester, where they quietly direct 
the course Kodak is taking, Eastman’s 
heirs have no fear that the company 
that made the little yellow boxes of 
film’ as recognizable as the Coke bot- 
tle and the Campbell Soup can, will 
ever lose its identity with amateur 
photography. 

Snorts Board Chairman Thomas 

Jean Hargrave, 64, who joined Ko- 
dak as legal counsel in 1927 (when 
amateur photography was 60% of its 
business): “Not as long as I’m alive. 
What the boys do after that, I can't 
say.” 
“The boys” apparently share Chair- 
man Hargrave’s convictions. In the 
Tower suite once occupied by Found- 
er Eastman himself, is Kodak’s 65- 
year-old president, Dr. Albert Kin- 
kade Chapman, a camera hobbyist 
who delights in trying out every new 
piece of equipment that comes off the 
line. In another part of the Tower is 
Vice President & General Manager 
Donald (“I’m a Scot!”) McMaster, 
who is quick to tell visitors: “You 
are in the presence of one of the 
greatest photographic nuts in the 
world.” 

On a recent trip to Europe, Man- 
ager McMaster shot over 2,000 photos 
(his favorite camera, like that of 
most Kodak executives: the Retina 
III C with its built-in exposure 
meter, made by Kodak A. G. in Ger- 
many), came back to deliver a photo- 
lecture in Kodak’s 1,000-seat audi- 
torium before a capacity crowd of 
Kodak employees. Chairman Har- 
grave himself is.also a Retina III C 
buff. Though he would much rather 
photograph his six children and 14 
grandchildren, his dynamic color shot 
of a Hawaiian volcano last year 
(which has a framed place of honor 
in his office) was snapped up for 
publication by the National Geo- 
graphic. 

Eastman’s Empire. Nevertheless, the 
chances are Photography Pioneer 
George Eastman would never recog- 
nize the old empire. As its founding 
genius, Eastman lived and breathed 
photography from the time he be- 
came entranced with picture-taking 
on a camping trip to Mackinac Is- 
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land to the time he turned his moth- 


er’s kitchen into a crude photo lab. 
But persistence paid off. He per- 
fected a dry plate photo process in 
1879, two years later went into busi- 
ness (with his friend Colonel Henry 
Strong) as the Eastman Dry Plate 
Co. 

Seven years later, Inventor East- 
man produced his No. 1 Kodak Ca- 
mera, a little black box that took 100 
round exposures (price: $25). The 
customer had only to return the ex- 
posed “stripping” film to Rochester, 
where Kodak developed and printed 
his negatives, reloaded his camera 
and sent the whole thing back in a 
neat package. Kodak’s slogan, “You 
press the button, we do the rest,” 
was soon known round the world. 

A long illustrious list of Kodak 
photographic firsts (cameras, film, 
photo equipment of all kinds) was 
soon pouring out of Rochester and 
Eastman’s nimble mind. By 1932, so 
many buttons were being pushed that 
Eastman’s Kodak, having brought 
photography to the masses, was net- 
ting $6 million. Then at 78, tired, ail- 
ing Bachelor George Eastman lay 
down in his bedroom, placed a neatly 
folded towel across his chest, and 
put a bullet through his heart. He 
left a note: “My work is done. Why 
wait?” 

Had Eastman but known, Kodak’s 
work was only just beginning. In 
Tennessee and Texas, Kodak began 
making some of the era’s most daring 
diversification moves. At Kingsport, 
Tennessee Eastman (TEC), a former 
war surplus plant, has grown into 
one of the nation’s top four produc- 
ers of acetate yarn (Estron). Though 
Kodak itself-is a good-sized cus- 
tomer, 83% of TEC’s output goes to 
other customers—e.g., Chromespun 
yarn (dyed before spinning) for 
bathing suits and draperies; Tenite 
plastics for telephones and steering 
wheels; cellulose acetate for cigarette 
filters. 





KODAK’S HARGRAVE: 
, his camera is loaded 





In Longview, Texas Eastman’s Te- 
nite polyethelene plant, begun little 
more than a year ago, is expanding 
production from 20 million pounds to 
40 million pounds annually. At its. 
camera works in Rochester, Kodak is 
turning out a high-speed electronic 
data processing system (which Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp. is sell- 
ing), has already delivered a proto- 
type of its Minicard (microfilm, 
punchcard, digital computer) System 
to the Air Force, hopes to have a 
commercial counterpart ready soon. 

Also on Kodak’s product docket: 
lenticular film for better kinescoping 
of color TV shows (Hollywood alone 
uses 1% billion feet of 16 mm. film 
a year, not to mention 2% billion 
feet of 35 mm. film); a promising 
new acrylic fiber, Verel, whose prop- 
erties are similar to Orlon and which 
Kodak will use to compete with the 
du Pont product. 

Photo Park. Yet one look at East- 
man’s 1,000-acre, 120-building city- 
within-a-city, Kodak Park in Ro- 
chester, and there is little danger 
that “the boys” will ever de-empha- 
size photography. From the Park, 
with its own phone system, fire de- 
partment, refrigeration system and 
water supply (22 million gallons a 
day), Kodak turns out some 220 sep- 
arate photochemicals, 20,000 different 
types of paper products. “Sensitized 
goods,” President Chapman says, “are 
the heart of our business.” 

From a constant 90,000-ton stock- 
pile, it uses 1,000 tons of coal a day, 
enough to develop 100,000 h.p. From 
cattle trimmings and bones, Kodak 
makes its own high-grade gelatin. It 
uses 825 tons of 99.98%-pure silver a 
year, making Kodak a silver consum- 
er second only to the U.S. mint. Yet 
by its own ingenious, cost-cutting 
reclamation system, Kodak recovers 
100 tons of reusable silver a year, as 
well as 90% of the solvents that 
would ordinarily go down the drain. 
One measure of the Park’s universal 
appeal to the public is its ever-pres- 
ent throng of guided-tour visitors 
who numbered 21,000 last year. 

Photo Finish. Last month photo- 
sensitive Eastman Kodak was sstill 
enmeshed in the “monumental job” 
of complying with the Government’s 
consent decree regulating its color 
photofinishing. Late in 1954 Kodak 
agreed to license other firms to proc- 
ess its Kodachrome and Kodacolor 
film (most of the amateur color film 
sold). Since then hundreds of irate 
amateurs have complained to Kodak 
about the “unnecessary inconveni- 
ence” of a two-price system (one 
for the film, one for processing). 
Kodachrome and Kodacolor custom- 
ers apparently just wanted to push 
the button and let Kodak do the rest. 
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KODAK IN ARABIC 


But, says Vice President McMaster: 
“We’re climbing that hill satisfactor- 
ily.” 

In climbing, Kodak patiently in- 
structed 15,000 film dealers and 75,- 
000 other outlets in the new system. 
It developed Ektachrome film, a 
color-faithful fast film that other 
processors could handle, kept a care- 
ful quality check on the entire proc- 
ess, keeping in mind that a customer 
might well blame a poor photo 
on the film and not the finisher. As 
for Kodak’s still considerable, but 
depleted, share of the color film fin- 
ishing business, Chairman Hargrave 
insists that the upshot of the consent 
decree affects Kodak’s processing rev- 
enues “not one way or the other.” 

U did C a. It is only in such 
guarded terms that Kodak’s execu- 
tives agree to talk about their archly 
competitive business. Amateur black 
& white film sales in the first half, 
Chairman Hargrave admits, were 
“down a bit,” mostly due to bad 
weather, but camera sales were 
“particularly good.” Lifting the tent 
just a flap, Hargrave says only that 
“our pretax profit margins [24.3% in 
the first quarter vs. 22.2% in 1955’s 
first quarter] are back to where we 
like them.” 


On the prospects for 1956, Execu- 
tives Hargrave and Chapman say 
guardedly that, barring the unfore- 
seen, this year should “compare fa- 
vorably” with 1955. Somewhat more 
loquacious is Vice President McMas- 
ter, who adds “I’m an old man [he is 
only 61]; I can say things* these 
young squirts can’t.” Says he, “We 
aim to make a profit.” 

Yet Wall Street has good reason to 





*One of the things: “I started out as a 
self-respecting chemist—and a good one [I 
ended up as an office boy.” 
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PRECISION PROJECTOR 
a confession of self-satisfaction 


believe that 1956 will be Kodak’s best 
ever (its first quarter was just that), 
with sales expected to push past $750 
million and a net that should exceed 
$5 a share. When an analyst recently 
suggested that Kodak’s sales might 
top $1 billion by 1960, Chairman Har- 
grave’s careful comment was simply: 
“I hope he’s right.” 

Stock market men have also been 
talking up the possibility of a Kodak 
stock split this year. One clue: the 
company recently doubled its au- 
thorized stock from 20 million to 40 
million shares. “It’s certainly pos- 
sible.” nods Chairman Hargrave. “I 
would have no objection to it,” con- 
curs President Chapman. By best 
guess, however, Kodak, which split 
5-for-1 in’ 1947, leans more toward a 
stock dividend, just as it has in al- 
most every year since 1949. 

No End. Since 1947 Kodak’s shares 
have jumped from a quote of 23 to 
this year’s high of 100%4. Its sales 
growth has been better than double 
that of the Gross National Product. 
Yet Kodak had done it all without 
borrowing so much as $1. “That may 
be all right for some managements,” 
declares Hargrave, “but we don’t be- 
lieve in debts around here!” 

Having already plowed almost $400 
million out of profits back into post- 
war improvement and_ expansion, 
Kodak will up the ante this year by 
another $60 million. Says Hargrave, 
between thoughtful puffs on his 
Corona Belvedere cigars: “I don’t see 
any end to it.” Will there ever be 
any end to huge outlays? Says Presi- 
dent Chapman emphatically. “I hope 
never!” 

As the industry’s pacesetter both in 
size and spirit, Eastman Kodak never- 
theless sometimes acts more like a 
time exposure than an f/1.9 lens. In 





1946 it passed up the chance to ac- 
quire Land’s Polaroid camera. It also 
allowed Milwaukee’s David White 
Co. to beat it to the punch with a 
practical stereo. Typically, however, 
Kodak supplies many of the materials 
that go into the Land (“We're glad to 
see Land is doing a good business”), 
has its own stereo on the market, and 
is content in the knowledge that most 
stereo film is Kodak-made. 


To hear Kodak’s kingpins tell it, 
the thing that makes Kodak click is 
the same thing that keeps Rochester 
“satisfied.” It is neither the com- 
pany’s comfortable working capital 
($238.5 million, 16% better than 
1954) nor its enviable industry stand- 
ing, but its people. Paving the way 
for many another forward-looking 
corporation, Kodak has diligently car- 
ried on Founder Eastman’s policy of 
benevolent generosity toward his em- 
ployees.+ Probably no other firm in 
the world offers its employees so 
many fringe benefits (from sugges- 
tion box cash prizes to whopping 
wage dividends each year) without 
any strings attached. Kodak’s workers 
are also free to drop up to the Tower 
and chat with the top brass. “We have 
an open door policy,” says McMaster, 
“and we mean it.” Kodak considers 
that the policy has paid dividends 
many times over. 


“Sure, we're smug,” McMaster 
confessed last month. “We’re kind of 
overly satisfied. But we like it.” 
Which is another way of saying that 
so long as U.S. shutterbugs keep 
pushing those buttons, Eastman 
Kodak will do the rest. 


tOne Kodak story tells how Kodak's East- 
man, on safari in Africa, calmly stuck to his 
camera while a white hunter dropped a 
charging rhino not five paces away. Said 
Eastman afterward: ‘Well, you have to trust 
in your organization.” 
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poeeny has hit a 
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In the midst of unparalleled pros- 


perity, many a U‘S. corporation para- 


doxically has been caught short of 
working cash. That some companies 
have felt the pinch has long been 
known. But just how general the 
money hunger is among U.S. corpor- 
ations was not clear until last month, 
when the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission totted up industry’s balance 
sheet for the first quarter. Items: 

® Liquid funds (cash end “equiva- 
lent,” i.€., government securities) of 
US. corporations totaled some $50.1 
billion, $29.6 billion of it cash, $20.5 
billion of it government securities. 

® On the other side of industry’s 
balance sheet were current liabilities 
totalling $99.8 billion. Thus corporate 
liquidity—.e., the ratio of liquid funds 
to liabilities—fell to the lowest level 
since the early 1940s. 

e Investments in inventories were 
up a whacking $3 billion, to a record 
$72.8 billion. It was the largest quar- 
terly gain in five years. 

@ Cash items had dropped no less 
than $2.6 billion, holdings of govern- 
ment ‘securities meanwhile falling 
$2.9 billion. 

What did it all mean? The moral 
seemed clear: prosperity plainly has 
its price. In this case the price has 
been loss of operating flexibility, a fact 
that investors might well ponder. 


CAPITAL 


THE GOLD BUGS 


Some of the world’s wor- 

ried wealth has begun to go 

into hiding. Newest haven: 
Canada. 


I have studied paper dollars, silver 
dollars, commodity dollars, managed 
dollars, and all the rest. They have 
not worked, and I do not think they 
will work. But gold has worked 
from Alexander’s time down. .. . 
When something holds good for two 
thousand years, I do not believe it 
can be so because of prejudice or 
mistaken theory. 

—BErRNARD Barucu, 1944. 


WuHeENnetvER the world’s economies 
have undergone an extended rise, a 
certain number of nervous capitalists 
begin to worry about the insubstan- 
tiality of global wealth. When they 
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“IT’S GOLD!” (Dakota Territory): 
refuge for skittish capital 


do, sooner or later their minds turn 
to thoughts of gold, the most sub- 
stantial form of currency there is. 

For years now, except in isolated 
areas such as France, interest in gold 
has been in the doldrums. Investing 
one’s capital in gold would have 
meant foregoing the natural gains in 
the world’s economy since 1932. It 
would also have brought a substan- 
tial loss as inflation shrank the dol- 
lar. Moreover, in most countries 
hoarding of gold has been expressly 
forbidden by government fiat. 

The Cache. But last month there 
were signs that gold hoarding once 
again was on the rise. In Canada, 
bankers noticed a still small, but sig- 
nificant, stream of European capital 
being turned into gold and tucked 
away in the Dominion’s safety deposit 
vaults. Just how much gold was be- 
ing stashed away was. uncertain. 
“But,” observed one Canadian banker, 
“it is a fairly considerable amount.” 

Is Canada becoming a private Fort 
Knox for the world’s more skit- 
tish capitalists? Some Canadians 
think so. And that Canada provides 
the chosen refuge owes to the Ca- 
nadian Government itself. In _ its 
March budget, Ottawa cleared all 
federal obstacles to private holdings 
of gold. Thus for the first time since 
the 1930s, anybody is free to buy gold 
in Canada, store it away there, or to 
sell it overseas without restriction. 

The decision was a bonanza for 
Canada’s gold miners, whose busi- 
ness has long been depressed by the 
static price of gold—a price largely 
determined by the U.S.’ $35 per ounce 
valuation—and by the legal obstacles 
to private trade in it as a commodity. 
Now, however, bars of gold are free- 
ly available within Canada to any 
purchaser. 


So far the trade is not well organ- 
ized: at present gold comes only in 
the large, not-too-economical 400- 
ounce size. Price: around $15,000 
(or $37.50 per ounce.) But eventual- 
ly the gold bugs hope that bullion 
brokers will set up shop, so that 
trade can be established in more con- 
venient units. 

Uncle Propper. Why * hoarders 
have confidence in gold? The big 
reason is that Uncle Sam has put a 
virtually secure price floor under it. 
Since the United States is the only 
country willing to purchase any 
amount of gold at the stated $35 
price, it props up the world price. 
Thus the U.S. is the worried gold 
hoarder’s best friend. 

There are even widespread rumors 
among the gold bugs that the U.S. 
may increase its official price of gold. 
At best, this is highly unlikely. But 
as rumors will, it adds to the gold 
bugs’ enthusiasm. One hard fact at 
least is sure: gold hoarding is on the 
rise once again and is likely to stay 
that way for some time to come. If 
so, many a Canadian miner with gold 
byproduct will be the gainer. And if 
the world’s wealth were to get too 
uneasy, there might well be a whole- 
sale flight of capital to Canada. 


WALL STREET 


A DIFFERENCE 
OF OPINION 


Which investment trust do 
you follow? It makes a big 
difference. 





Some amateur investors are in the 
habit of taking their cues from the 
buying and selling reported quarterly 
by the big investment companies. 
Last month, such seekers of free ad- 
vice had their wires badly crossed. 
Much to their confusion, two of the 
smartest professional management 
groups in Wall Street seemed unable 
to agree as to whether the stock 
market was or was not “too high.” 
The Bulls. Lehman Corp.,* the $242 
million open-end investment com- 
pany managed by Wall Street’s Leh- 
man Brothers, was still rooting for 
the bulls. In the three months end- 
ing June 30, Lehman cut its holdings 
of cash, bonds and preferred stocks 
from $17.0 million to $10.7 million. 
Currently Lehman’s managers have 
invested nearly 95% of their assets in 


on tee NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
low 434%. Dividend (1955): $1.0615 of 

31 fi j capital gains. Indicated 1 ob ote 
—, — per share (1955): $1 otal 
scale $242 million. Ticker symbol: 
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common stocks, as against just 91% 
a year ago. 

Lehman, nevertheless, had taken 
some profits during the quarter. It 
cashed in such blue chip stocks as 
Corning Glass, National Cash Regis- 
ter, Amerada, Columbia Gas. But this 
inflow of dollars was more than 
counter-balanced by two outflows: 
new commitments in such common 
stocks as British Petroleum, American 
Home Products, Tampa _ Electric, 
Marathon Paper; and the payment to 
Lehman stockholders of a fat $11.6 
million in cash dividends. 

The Bears. Meanwhile, as if to 
prove that opinions are rarely unani- 
mous on Wall Street, on Manhattan’s 
Lower Broadway a few blocks away 
from Lehman’s William Street offices, 
the managers of the $300-million Tri- 
Continental Corp.} were acting in- 
creasingly wary about common stock 
prices. In the latest three months they 
had boosted “Tri’s” holdings of cash, 
bonds and preferreds from an already 
substantial $64.4 million to an all- 
time record $71.6 million. 

All of which goes to show how dif- 
ferently the market can look even to 
the most practiced Wall Streeters. As 
recently as 15 months ago, “Tri’s” 
managers had 83.2% of their assets 
in common stocks. But by March 30, 
they had cut the proportion to 78.5%, 
trimmed it even further, to 76.1% 
on June 30. 

Such new common stocks as Tri- 
Continental’s brokers bought during 
the recent quarter were weighted 
heavily on the conservative side. Tri- 
Continental cut down on such high- 
grade popular blue chips as Sears, 
Roebuck, Alcoa, du Pont, GE, IBM, 
International Paper, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. Its new money was going 
mostly into such staid utility stocks 
as San Diego Gas & Electric and 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric. 

No Help. In a sense, Tri-Continen- 
tal and Lehman disagreed less vio- 
lently than appeared on the surface. 
Tri-Continental has special reasons 
of its own for being cautious. Its 
common stock is preceded by $58.6 
million in debt and preferred stocks, 
a fact which ordinarily makes its 
common more vulnerable to declines. 
Moreover, unlike Lehman Corp., Tri- 
Continental does not pay out capital 
gains profits to stockholders. For an- 
other, new money has been flowing 
steadily into its treasury from in- 
vestors and traders who are turning 
warrants into common stocks. 

But whatever the modifying cir- 
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cumstances, there was no gainsaying 
the fact last month that two of the U.S. 
top investment managements were 
looking at the stock market through 
differently colored glasses. Lehman 
was getting deeper into common 
stocks. Tri-Continental was lighten- 
ing up. The disagreement was neither 
surprising nor alarming. But it gave 
little help to investors trying to sort 
the bulls from the bears. 


SHELL GAME 


The N.Y. Stock Exchange has 
decided: no more admission 
to the club by the back dgor. 


Last month lanky George Keith 
Funston, 45, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, proclaimed 
that enough was enough. There had 
been, said he, too many cases of com- 
panies who could not qualify at the 
front door getting Exchange listings 
via the back door. The inviting por- 


tal: that curious phenomena, the 
corporate shell. 

How do such empty corporate 
husks come into being? Actually 


they are the byproduct of another 
current phenomenon, U.S. industry’s 
mergermindedness. Sometimes it is 
cheaper for tax purposes for a buyer 
to purchase another company’s as- 
sets than its stock. That leaves a 
corporate shell, often cum listing. By 
acquiring the shell many an unlisted 
company has also gained admission 
to the club at Wall and Broad. Com- 
plained Funston last month: “Such 
acquisitions constitute an exploita- 
tion of the value of listing. Listings 
are not for sale.” 


STOCK EXCHANGE’S FUNSTON: 
he closed the back door 


It is not likely that the exchange — 


will revoke listings of all the 

tions which got them via i oe 
door. Many measure up now to te 
Exchange’s admission req D 
But a few do not, and they : 

in for a black ball. For oda 
in such concerns, it could mé@an [ome 


of valuable marketability of their 
shares. 


RAILROADS 








DAVID & GOLIATH 


Obscured by legal dust, the 
Union Pacific and Denver & 
Rio Grande Western have 
been locked in crucial battle. 


Last month the Union Pacific Rail- 
road’s* president, Arthur Stoddard, 
resigned himself to an uncomfortable 
fact: that his rival, Gale B. Aydelott 
(rhymes with paid-a-lot), 41, boss of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad,t had played David to his 
Goliath—and won. At issue: the cru- 
cial, seven-year-old Ogden Gateway 
case. At stake: traffic variously esti- 
mated at from $5 million to $50 mil- 
lion. Knockout blow: a Supreme 
Court decision last June backing up 
an earlier Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ruling, which opened~ the 
Gateway to the Rio Grande Western. 
The finale: Stoddard’s decision last 
month not. to appeal the court’s de- 
cision. 

Open & Shut. If the outcome was a 
disappointment to Stoddard, it was a 
big step up in the Rio Grande’s for- 
tunes. Not that the Rio Grande has 
done at all badly: actually, its come- 
back from bankruptcy in the 1930s 
has been one of the wonders of rail- 
roading. Wartime boom and smart 
management combined to put the 
line notably well in the black, and it 
has stayed there ever since. But the 
Rio Grande is a so-called “bridge 
line,” whose traffic largely begins on 
some other road’s track and ends on 
another road’s track. It has substan- 
tially little traffic volume that is ex- 
clusively its own. 

So it was not long before the Rio 
Grande’s brass began eyeing some of 
the heavy traffic moving down out of 
the Northwest through Ogden, Utah 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
3916; low 341%. Dividend (19 5) ° $1.40. Indi- 
cated 1956 Ria $1.80. Earnings r share 
(1955) : Total assets: $1,4 million. 
Ticker R-. F UP 

+Traded NYSE. Price ran 5) (1956) : high. 
48; low, 38%. Dividend (1 $2.25. Indi- 
cated 1956 ayout: $2.50. and SR r share 

1 $4.01. million. 


C Ds assets: $215. 
Ticker symbol: R. 
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ever the Union Pacific to Kansas City 


‘and Omaha. Not unnaturally, the UP 


wanted to keep it. So it refused the 
Rio Grande’s request to establish 
through routes and joint rates which 
would have enabled the Rio Grande 
to cop some of this traffic, pass it on 
to the Missouri Pacific, Burlington or 
Rock Island. Without such concess- 
ions, a Washington applegrower, for 
example, had to pay as much as 10% 
more if he wished to ship via the Rio 
Grande and its connections to Kan- 
sas City than he did over the Union 
Pacific. Result: in 1949 the Rio 
Grande went to the ICC to force 
open the Ogden Gateway. 

Four years and endless words later, 
the ICC ordéred the Gateway open 
to the Rio Grande on certain com- 
modities. Both railroads promptly 
went to court, the Rio Grande be- 
cause it did not get all it wanted, the 
UP because it got nothing at all. The 
UP’s claim: it would lose $50 million 
in revenues. The Rio Grande’s esti- 
mate: $5 million. 

What the Rio Grande has won is 
limited to a few commodities, and 
even that hinges on how successful 
it is in luring away UP traffic. Yet 
Aydelott clearly intends to try. 
Stoddard’s biggest worry, though, is 
that Aydelott will also go back to the 
ICC to get the Gateway opened 
gradually to other commodities. Said 
Stoddard last month: “We will have 
to live with it.” Said Aydelott: “We 
got what we wanted.” 

Bulls & Bears. Buoyant hopes per- 
vade the Rio Grande’s brass these 
days, and with other causes than legal 
victories. By the end of May, the Rio 
Grande had grossed 4.6% more than 


in the same five months last year—a 
total of $31.8 million. Net rose some 
4.7% to $4.5 million. Looking ahead, 
the road seemed likely to gross more 
than the $79 million in revenues tot- 
ted ‘up last year, and to net even 
more than the fat $11.8-million profit 
it banked then. The only flaw: the 
steel strike. Said Aydelott last 
month: “We thought we were in for 
an even better year this time, even 
without the Court ruling. Now I 
just don’t know.” 


SHRINKING ASSETS 


The U.P.’s wells seem to be 
slowly drying up. 


Down the track at UP headquarters, 
meanwhile, President Stoddard was 
in a more bearish mood. Not that the 
UP, which grossed $509 million last 
year, will be hurt severely by the 
Gateway decision. Much more im- 
portant is the fact that the UP’s oil & 
gas properties, which contributed a 
third of the road’s $85-million net 
last year, are showing a sharp de- 
cline in income. In fact, the UP’s oil 
and gas income last year fell 18.2% 
below its 1953 peak, and in 1956’s first 
five months it dropped another 16%. 
Meanwhile, the UP’s operating .costs 
are rising sharply. Thus in the year’s 
first five months, the UP’s revenues 
rose 3.8% (to $201 million); but it 
earned 2.8% less ($27.8 million). 
Come what may however, the UP 
is not likely to lose its unique dis- 
tinction as U.S. railroading’s biggest 
moneymaker. 


NATURAL GAS 





THE HUNT 


Some pipeline companies are 
showing a healthy interest in 
a side line: chemicals. 


Many a U.S. natural gas pipeline 
chairman has recently come up with 
the same fascinating thought: that 
the way to enrich his company’s 
profits is to enrich its product, nat- 
ural gas. Thus last month, several 
pipeliners were sniffing around the 
same aromatic prospect: chemicals. 
Items: 


® El Paso Natural Gas, the U.S.’ 
second-largest gas transporter, was 
by far the busiest. Already it has 
joined forces with General Tire and 
United Carbon to build a butadiene 
plant at Odessa, Texas. If dickering 
now under way for a long-term con- 
tract for its output pans out, it may 
soon build a styrene plastic plant. It 
also is reportedly planning a plunge 
into polyethylene, and perhaps into 
acrylonitrile and polyvinyl chloride, 
all currently “hot chemicals,” and of 
course all made from the pipeliners’ 
natural gas. 

® Southern Natural Gas, which 
two years ago bought 10% of Air Re- 
duction’s stock, recently has been 
buying more. Was the object, Wall 
Street wondered, merger? South- 
ern’s President Charles P. Rather was 
not saying. Observed he cryptically: 
“We think it’s a very good invest- 
ment. I haven’t anything else I can 
say at this time.” 
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STOCKHOLDERS 





TENT SHOW: FORD MOTOR CO.’S FIRST ANNUAL MEETING: 


are bread and circuses enough? 


THE NOT SO SILENT PARTNERS 


Most U.S. corporations are adding names to their stockholders’ 
rosters at a reassuring clip. Here is FORBES’ own contribution 
to measuring and weighing this free enterprise phenomenon. 


Time was when more than one free- 
wheeling captain of U.S. industry 
looked down upon his smaller stock- 
holders as a kind of necessary nui- 
sance, whose dollars were welcome 
but whose opinions were not. Times 
have changed. Today the small in- 
vestor-stockholder is not only wooed 
nd welcomed, but listened to and 
ven solicited for his opinions. 

Not all managements go as far as 
the Ford Motor Co. (see cut) in 
making stockholders feel at home 
with ‘circus tents and box lunches. 
Some managements even try to buck 
the trend. But woe to the Bourbon 
management in 1956 which adopts 
too patronizing a tone toward the 
owners of its business. 

Benefits Accrued. There have, of 
course, been tangible benefits to the 
investor in all this beyond box 
lunches, welcoming speeches and 
glossy annual reports. Straws in the 
wind: the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s income tax eredit for dividends; 
legislation by eight states (and five 
more coming) facilitating the giving 
of common stock to minors. 

Not the least symbol of the stock- 
holders’ new status is the sudden in- 
terest that social scientists have been 
taking in him. The stockholder is be- 
ing polled, classified, studied and 
even psychoanalyzed. Al this is to 
the good. Forses is pleased for sev- 
eral reasons. Not the least is the rec- 
ognition of the investor. 

Forbes Pioneers. But we are also 
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pleased by the fact that we were pio- 
neers in the field. Way back in 1931 
Forses published its first stockholder 
census. We were pretty well alone in 
the field until 1952, when the Brook- 
ings Institute published the results of 
a poll conducted for the New York 
Stock Exchange. So successful was 
this that this year President Keith 
Funston repeated the- study. 

Meanwhile, Forses’ Annual Stock- 
holders Census has become an eager- 
ly-awaited affair, an important con- 
tribution to the sociology of modern 
U.S. business. Forses looks at the 
problem from the investors’ point 
of view. “How many stockholders,” 
Forbes asks, “does the company 
have?” And “is the roster growing or 
shrinking?” 

Meet Jane Dough. What do the 
stockholder nose counts show this 
year? In its first comprehensive com- 
pilation since 1952, the New York 
Stock Exchange has come up with 
some fascinating—and important— 
findings. By the end of 1955, they 
found, the number of people owning 
shares in publicly-held corporations 
totaled 8,630,000, an increase of 2,140,- 
000 (33%) since early 1952. Add 1.4 
million people holding shares in 
privately-held corporations, and the 
stockholder roll call mounts to an 
impressive 10 million. Not as many, 
perhaps, as some pundits of private 
enterprise would like to see, but a 
potent number all the same. 

One of the more fascinating facts 







the Big Board dug up is that women 
for the first time outnumber men as 
stockholders. The standings: 4,455,- 
000 ladies (up 1,225,000 since 1952) vs. 
4,175,000 males (up 915,000). 

The typical corporate owner is 48, a 
high school graduate, lives in a com- 
munity of about 25,000 population 
and earns something less than $7,500. 

One out of 12 Americans holds 
stock (an average of 4.25 issues). 

Forbes’ Photo. On the following 
three pages, Forses snaps its own 
group photo of the owners of 834 
of the nation’s largest corporations 
in 46 different fields of endeavor. 

With but seven exceptions (car- 
pets, closed-end investment trusts, 
movies, publishing, railroads, rail 
equipment, shipping & shipbuilding), 
every industry showed a gain in 
stockholders over 1955. 

A Matter of Opinion. The figures 
themselves, needless to say, are sub- 
ject to a variety of interpretations. 
Some Wall Streeters think they tell 
less than the whole story. That is, 
they do not get behind the stocks 
held in “street names” (i.e., by brok- 
erage houses for the account of cus- 
tomers). In other words, one entry 
on the company’s books in the name 
of a big brokerage house may actual- 
ly cover hundreds or even thousands 
of individual beneficial owners. 

Then there is the inevitable view 
of a stubbornly bearish group. At 
every increase in stockholder lists 
they cry “distribution.” By this view, 
which tends to overlook the long- 
term trend to a wider ownership of 
stocks, the whole affair is alarming: 
an increase in the number of stock- 
holders simply means that “the big 
insiders” are selling their stock to 
the “little outsiders.” 

But such glib generalizations aside, 
one clear fact emerges from the 
trends revealed in both these studies: 
a nation of investors is less likely to 
listen to purveyors of political pana- 
ceas and soak-the-rich sophisms. 
As Keith Funston recently put it in a 
lecture at Dartmouth College, “We 
must accomplish [broader share own- 
ership] if we are to keep our essen- 
tial character as a nation.” Funston 
should find Forses’ survey comfort- 
ing. It shows the trend is in the 
right direction. 
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COMPANIES WITH 100,000 
OR MORE STOCKHOLDERS 
American Tel. & Tel.* ... 1,408,851 
pn i ad 347,844 
(N.J.)* 324,220 
| Sae 19, 
U. S. Steel ... ‘ 310,975. 
Gas & Electric .... 217,821 
of America® ........ 210,322 
eee 178,000 
corp. of Amsrica’:;: = 170122 
. r y 
OA NS ee 165,359 
‘ idated Edison ...... 161,956 
yivania Railroad* ... 144, 
Southern Co. ............ 143,346 
Commonwealth Edison* ... 138,895 
Standatd find AGATA 132,800 
Northern illinois Gas ..... 130,475 
Public Service Elec. & Gas* 127,661 
Standard (Calif.)* ....... 695 
- ) * ete 120,376 
T ae 119,298 
Westinghouse Electric .... 119,086 
Sunray Mid-Continent .... 117,879 
Amaconda* .............. 115,555 
Union Carbide & Carbon’. . 114,310 
Studebaker-Packard* .... 113,879 
Sears, Roebuck* ......... 112,638 
oS 107,163 
international Harvester* .. 105,931 
Bethiehem Steel* ....... 2 
Columbia Gas System* ... 102,411 
1955 
6,345 
31,900 . 
14426 
39,349 
19371 
76,899 
9,822 
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AIRLINES 


Pan American* .......... 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE OIL PROCESSORS 


Anderson, Clayton* ...... 

Archer-Daniels-Midiand* 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift... 

Spencer Kellogg* ........ 
Total 


AUTOS 


Nee eae 
American Motors* ........ 
Studebaker-Packard* ..... 
Mack Trucks* 


White Motor 
Total 


AUTO SUPPLIERS 


Borg Warner* ........... 
St 5 hanks ate.ee oo 
Electric Auto-Lite* ....... 
Rockwell Spring and Axie* 
Thompson Products ...... 
Timken Roller Bearing* ... 
s eee 
kk, 3 eee 
Electric Storage Battery .. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel* ..... 
Clevite Corp.* - 





BANKS 


Bank of America* ....... 
Chase Manhattan Bank* .. 
First Nat. City Bank of N.Y.* 
Manufacturers Trust* ..... 
Guaranty Trust of N.Y.* .. 
Chemical Corn Exchange”. . 
First National, Chicago* .. 
Bankers Trust Co.* ....... 
Continental Illinois Nat’!*. . 
Security First Nat'l, L.A.*.. 
National Bank of Detroit*. . 
Hanover Bank* .......... 
Mellon National ......... 
First National, Boston* ... 
 &. 72> Fre 
Northwest Bancorporation. . 
American Trust* ......... 
Crocker-Anglo National*#. 
Cleveland Trust* ......... 
First Bank Stock* ........ 
First Penn Banking* ..... 
Philadelphia National* .... 
ot Cr 
Total 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass* ... 
r 


le 
Owens-Illinois Glass* 


National ypsu 
jona’ Pio hc eees 
Sherwin-Williams ........ 
U. S. PI 


Corning Glass ........... 
a ae 


Halliburton Oil Well 


Cementing* ........... 
American-Marietta ....... 
Lone Star Cement* ...... 
Owens-Corning Fibergias*. . 
Long-Bell Lumber* ....... 
Lehigh Portland Cement* .. 


Harbison-Walker 


Refractories* ......... 
Diamond Match .......... 
Certain-teed Products* ... 
CS aie es knees tee 
ideal Cement* ........... 
Murray Corp. of America .. 
Congoleum-Nairn* ....... 
Marquette Cement ....... 
Anchor Hocking Glass .... 


Tishman Realty and 


Construction .......... 
Ruberoid Co.* ........... 


Celotex Corp. .. 
Masonite Corp.* 
Total 


CARPETS 


Mohasco industries Inc. tt 
Bigelow-Sanford ......... 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 


James Lees and Sons 


CHEMICALS 


| EE ae 
Union Carbide & Carbon* .. 
Dye* 


Allied Chem. & 
Eastman Kodak 


American Cyanamid* 


RS Fas 
Celanese Corp. .......... 
Food Mach. & Chem. ..... 


American Viscose* 


General Aniline & Film* .. 
Diamond Alkali .......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur* ...... 
TS, Sein Sos wa 6 «00 6.0% 
Internat. Min. & Chem. ... 
Rohm & Haas** .......... 
Hooker Electrochem. .. 


industrial Rayon* ... 
Columbian Carbon* . 
Freeport Sulphur* .... 
National Cylinder Gas . 


Commercial Solvents* .... 
Spencer Chemical ....... 
Penn. Salt Mfg. ......... 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. .. 


Virginia lina Chem. 


Hercules Powder* ..... 3 
Liquid Carbonic ......... 
Interchemical ........... 


CLOSED-END INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Newmont Mining* ....... 


Transamerica. Corp.* 


Lehman Corp.* .......... 

nba tn. vees 
Share* ... 
Standard Shares, Inc.* ... 


>. Fy ay common and preferred stockholders. +1954 figure not available; not included in total. #Combined totals of Anglo Calif. Nat. Bank and 
Francisco. Banks merged in 1956. t+tFormed December 1955 by merger of Mohawk Carpet Mills, inc. and Alexander Smith, Inc. **Preferred figures 


Tri-Continen 
Electric Bond & 
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speciac Report: ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS CENSUS 
2 1955 > 
1955 Change —- 
The je goo Semperenn .. 17,600 + 3.2 ssoust * ge es gE 7,845 +44. 
rer 12,386 —400  Motorola*® .............. 4,434 + 1.2 
re Riiegheny ma eae 15,932 — 5.4 ty Precision Savip.. 5,500 +17.0 
Pd Corporain Ph: wie 39,815 — 6.1 Rheem ys Me 14,500 +56.8 
eT o.0s00 24,652 + 2.5 McGraw Electric* ........ 7,000 + 9.4 
prods co. See 11,938 + 3.3 fae Manufacturing .. 11,974 +32.1 
Christiana Securities Co. .. 5,216 + 0.3 I. 5 dade Seeks 054s 9,964 + 49 
Continental Yetophone Co. ' 9,600 + 1.1 — 7 seam eens: = et 
Internationa Hydro-E ectric agner Ciectric ......... ’ : 
EE eee 1,998 — 5.8 Sunbeam Corp.* ......... 6,000 + 5.3 
National T aviation Corp.* .. 3,821 +21.1 Whiripool- er Kate Aub 11,868 NAt 
Mission Corp. ........... 20,896 —22 Maytag Co. ............. 6,732 — 6.1 
WE ca veiveness 372, 161 — 609 DuMont iahoralavies err 9,775 —19.5 
Carrier Corp. ............ 17,471 +73.8 
- i ee rye 868,928 +10.0 
% 
1955 change FARM MACHINERY 
Pittsburgh Consol. Coal* .. 5,255 + 3.9 % 
Eastern Gas and Fuel ..... 15,804 — 6.5 1 Change 
The Pittston Company . 7,100 +13.6 internat. Harvester* ..... 105,931 + 47 
rege J . oe aes 8,219 i  — —PearmonySepegee 21,050 — 2.6 
Glen Alden Corp.* ....... 6,617 — 4.5 Allis-Chaimers* ......... 41,567 +11.0 
Pocahontas Fuel “company? 974 ut , aa. 2 eee 8,1 — 75 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation* 5,451 a. 2 2 hy -eesaagegy 12,387 + 2.7 
ar 49,420 + 1.2  Minn.-Moline ............ 6,752 —17.3 
DEE ais khe ssc 195,879 + 3.5 
& FINANCE AND LOAN COMPANIES 
I. & Tel iaoees1 * 
American Tel. & Tel.* ..... A08, ‘ 1955 Change 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.* ...... 13,742 +106 = C.1.T. Financial* ........ 23,895 + 0.6 
oe eee oo ord By + | Commercial Credit® 30,298 zis 
herescss* ’ 7. 2 Associates Investment* ... 5,844 + 6. 
New England Tel. & Tel... 21,894 + 7-6 Household Finance ..... 10,188 +16.0 
Western Union® ........ : ’ +32.9 Beneficial Finance* ...... 24,555 + 5.5 
Southern New England Tel. 46,441 +134 — General Contract Corp. . - . 8,127 — 23 
Columbia Broadcasting... . 17,919 +17.3 Pacific Finance Corp. ..... 3,927 = 
Cincinnati & Suburban*... 10,632 + 08 Seaboard Finance ........ 14,229 + 4.0 
United Utilities*......... 12,605 + 43 Amer. Investment Co. of 
Associated Tel. & Tel.. 1,081 — 88 ee ae 8,500 + 3.7 
Peninsular Tel............ 6,045 +17.2 General Finance* ........ 4,050 — 5.8 
American District Tel.*.... 9 — 5-3 Walter E. Heller ......... 2,786 + 3.6 
otal ............ 1,677,831 + 8.5 Family Finance .......... 11,338 429.5 
General Acceptance ...... ¥ +11.3 
SS ae 1,701 +42.0 
Securities Acceptance* ... 2,356 + 9.4 
CONSTRUCTION & REAL ESTATE SP ge accecs 159,970 + 46 
% 
1955 Change 
Ag tg — ang & Scott* py alge 
e! De Ss. we , — 0. 
Morrison-Knudsen* ...... 3,619 + 26.2 FOOD CHAINS 
, eee 70,456 + 27.0 % 
1955 Change 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea not available 
Safeway Stores .......... 39,315 + 2.8 
DISTILLERS  _)» jaan e 26,596 + 43 
American I dl o - ,473 +10.5 
% National Tea ...... 7,074 + 53 
1955 Change — Food rain ‘eres... 8,363 + 88 
Distillers Corp.- eras. » 16,403 + 18 First National Stores* 9,858 + 0.2 
National Distillers ....... 43,723 — 0.9 oe EO are 3 ,273 + 2.4 
as Industries* eoaee® ' > oS, 5,829 +241 
ram Walker-Gooderham D ckevecnwesese < 
Ra aa 17,850 + B81 _ — +o 
Publicker Industries ..... 5,615 + 2.0 
Brown- —— Seine wo wth Pa +43 
pb aiceccecse ’ + @. FOOD PROCESSORS 
% 
1955 Change 
DRUGS Swift® 2.0.0... can 64.583 — 0.4 
% — ‘cates eee 17,101 ry | 
1955 Change ‘onal Dairy . + 2. 
McKesson & Robbins .... 16,426 + 1.9 United Fruit* ..... 76,767 + 6.7 
ree 27,086 +17.4 GEMINN Sits icc ccces 48,876 — 1.1 
American Home Products .. 20.132 + 0.2 General Foods De Plca'e 6-500 565 — 13 
Charles Pfizer ...... te 18,255 ro ae 22,419 + 0.5 
Sterling Drug* i 34.697 +13 on ea ee 70,281 + 0.6 
pod Ley" ; 25,711 + 3.5 Cor hes yy —e ne 29,998 +15.6 
Johrsr ; 2,90! + ae California P a 10,269 — 3.1 
Abbott M Shecduniate ha ae 16,924 - Oe ite CHR 50965 wide cece 3,853 + 5.1 
Warner-Lambert* ........ 18.790 + 3.9 General Mills ........... 13,589 + 1.2 
Bristol-Myers ........... 15,563 + 0.7 Brands ......... 68,238 — 16 
Vick Chemical® ... 2.1... 10,870 —0.1 Ralston Purina .......... 4,287 —22.7 
WO Bia cies 207,269 + 4.9 American Sugar Refining* . . 19,677 = an 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 25,458 + 0.2 
Foremost Dairies ........ 7,000 +60.9 
Quaker Oats ............ 15,267 + 9.0 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND ELECTRONICS — Camnation®’*< 92202022022: ‘ees 83 
SE i as kwece0ee 1,989 + 63 
% international Packers* ... 10,494 — 46 
1955 — Continental Baki: ing ....... 13,782 —13.6 
General Electric* ........ 347,844 +17. pete EN Secccces 12,349 + 2.4 
Westinghouse Electric .... 119,086 + 7.2 -_ Foods CA idwieesse ,907 — 2.5 
Radio “a. of America ... 170,122 — Bee  En 0 60% 6% 60 cc ccce ’ + 8.0 
- sf 2 rR 99,553 NAt Beate Me MOR 64 sc cccee 12,613 +14.4 
sreretse Electric Products . 30,923 + 6.5 Consolidated Foods ...... f + 43 
ao Weautectarian See 58,212 — 53 = >See 3,341 + 3.9 
Phileo Cor P. aiminsns’e0e 19,396 + 83 West indies CO — 3,928 —12.0 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ... 10,323 +15.1 Stokely-Van Camp* ...... 9,590 — 0.8 
*No duplication between common & preferred stockholders. {1954 figure not available; not included in total. 
Forses, aucust 1, 1956 








Minute Maid* ........... 
Hershey Chocolate ....... 
Great Western Sugar ..... 
United Biscuit .......... 
City Products* .......... 
Pillsbury Mills .......... 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar* .... 
, k... 1 ea 
GE, Sees cass cose 
Central Soye* .......... 
American Crystal Sugar ... 
Cudahy Packing 
John Morrell* 
Hawaiian Pineapple* ..... 
St MRE. deme tance cet be 
Best Foods* ...... 
American Bakeries ... 
Beechnut Packing* .. 
Cuban American Sugar 
Sunshine Biscuits* .. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale* 
ET MTL ines gnod oa ee 

hip a 


HOTELS 


SE voc cvcvapetioveons 
Sheraton* 
To 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


SNE cnc ccaseseud 
Se PUNE scasceccoe 


Total 


INSURANCE 


Travelers Insurance Co.*., 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. .. 
Connecticut General Life*. 
The Lincoin National Life*. 
Hartford Fire insurance Co.* 
insur. Co. of North Amer.* 
Home insurance Co.*..... 
Continental Insurance Co.* 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co. of N.Y.* 
Fireman’s Fund insur. Co.* 
The Aetna Casualty and 
 £ eer 
Great American insur. Co... 
Fireman’s Insurance Co. 
£4... errs 
Continental Casualty Co.*.. 
Aetna Insurance Co.* .... 
Phoenix Insurance Co.* 
Maryland Casualty ....... 
American insurance Co. .. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine 
insurance Co.* ........ 
National of Hartford Group* 
Glens Falls insurance Co.* 
Gulf Life insurance Co.*.. 
Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co. ......... 
U.S. Fire Insurance Co.* 
New Amsterdam Cas’Ity Co.* 
Boston insurance Co.*.... 
General Reinsurance Corp.* 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia* 
American Re-Insurance* .. 
National Union insur. Cos.* 
as ag Fire insurance 





Hanover Fire insurance Co.* 
Merchants Fire Assurance* 
New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Co.* ........ 
Security Insurance Co. of 
New Haven*™ .......... 
Northwestern National 
Insurance Co.* ...,.... 
Providence Washington 
Insurance Co. ,........ 
Agricultural Insurance Co.* 
Camden Fire insur. Assoc.* 
American Equitable 
Assurance (o.* ....... 
ee ae 
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% 
1955 change PAPER 
Montana-Dakota IJtilities .. 11,242 + % 
CT Central Electric G'aes| «= ines «= 33 tntornat : Change 
. ‘ , re sd 
21,868 + 87 United Gas improvement et , 39 Crown Zelle eres 3239 +367 
. Southern Union .......... : ok ~ Seaeeerees 
6,671 +10.5 Laclede Gas* ........... 15,211 + 21 Kimbetly-Clark* isc: 73°20 ratte 
10,131 —0.5 Mountain Fuel Supply* 498 +98 Scott Paper ............ 28,444 +16.5 
Atlanta | pape 7,099 +47 West Virginia P. & P.*..:: 7,234 +35 
11,292 + 98 Suburban Propane ....... 13,270 + 7.0 Container Corp. ......... 12'345 + 12 
8,490 + 5.5 go ee 884,142 +15.1 nol bert Geir Lae 14.106 472.0 
15623 ta3 a TAA 14,106 +79 
; + 5.9 comes # tgs 5,857 +12 
25,110 1.0 Mend Corp. Paper Prod.. S133 op 17 
. — 1 ea a” -asa¢eoe — . — DB 
17,008 — 21  WON-FERROUS METALS Great Northern’. 4,724 — 3.1 
6,462 + 47 % National Container 12,165 — 2.8 
8,344 + 8.6 1955 Change Union Bag and Paper*.. 0, + 88 
sees + 7.2 Alum: Co. of America ..... 20,257 7 a oe = 
D * umin um, * lo cece eccsaccccs P —19. 
12/800 + oh See teecess +265 Oxford Paper ........... 5,061 —10.6 
Kennecott Copper* "755 ae 1.1 Dixie Cup Co. i 4,979 + 2.1 
4,137 + hed internat. Nickel of Canada 83,957 fas 59 3.7 Sutherland Paper* cocceee 4,830 + 1.0 
Pye + 3 Kaiser Alum. & Chem. .... 19,900 +1427 rte Pe les kcores ce 3,350 +-28.8 
b +,7-4 — Reynolds Metals* ........ 11,052 +738  --=—«—«POHRMF -.. nee 259,548 +12.8 
I ig ps Dodge* ...... 40900 89} 25 
S180 + gg National Lead 3. 32,780 + 68 
. + 9. Soarem petal 3 ae 632 +22.3 
et} + 4 Cerro de Pasco* ........ 5,961 — A 
, —28 Amer. Smelting & Refining 34,455 4- 22 
9,743 + 9.8 Jersey Zinc® ........ 9,319 + 01 PUBLISHING 
44,538 +38 Scoville Mfg. ........... 17,408 Hi 3.7 
; +243 — Revere Copper & Brass* |. 6,816 + 35 = arg x 
,306 +11.3 U.S. Smelt. Ref. & Min. 10/314 — 38 Time, EL i 8,986 + 3.9 
Not Available St. Joseph Lead* ...... * 11/263 + 73 Hearst Consdiidated* sees 16,977 — 5.0 
5,500 — 24 Bridgeport Brass |... .... 13,651 7 Se... sae ae = 
273,395 + 5.4 — 6.877 163 American News* ........ 4,729 —15.9 
Calumet & Hecla 17,356 — 33 eo 45, 172 — 3.8 
Climax = enum* ..... 11,120 + 9.0 
Bs pias cis 591,670 + 55 
% RAILROADS 
1955 Change 
42,856 "1257 OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
29,241 —18 1955 Change 
1,903 +11.7 1955 Pennsylvania Railroad* ... 144,509 — 6.4 
4,205 — 0.7 internat. Bus. Mach.* r~ 25,923 Southern Pacific* ........ 64,061 + 45 
|. S. yA and a: : 8,950 + 7.6 National Cash Register*.. 15923 New York Central* ....... 41,698 + 47 
se 7,982 $$ —69 Burroughs* ..........:.. 27/334 ee 
0s 7,046 + 1.5 Underwood* *.222.2.2.22 8,919 OD nsec sescecees 58,209 - 0.3 
; wei" 32,485 $13.4 Royal McBee 222. 7,065 Canadian Pacific otpadwans ~— 8636¢ttl 
eons Wire & Cabie*.. kK y j * ¥ _. ee : + 0. 
American Chain & Cable* . — 5 om en Baltimore and Ohio |__|... 16513 "37 
Keystone Steel & Wire . 4,092 a eee ° Chesapeake and Ohio ..... 90, + 16 
MEP Gkun dss ccced 148,267 + 9.1 Great Northern* ......... 35,647 + 7.7 
Northern Pacific* ........ 20,181 + 2.7 
| aol A focine gitteeees mm. Availabie 2 
oll Chi., Burl. & Qulecy* .... 693 =a 
% llinois Centrat* ......... 8,522 + 21 
1955 Cc e Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
% Standard (N.J.)* .. 324,220 + 9. ul & Pacific* ........ 12,365 —-24.7 
* 174,301 — 62 Louisville & Nashville* see 15,500 + 3.3 
27,952 ‘7 ‘Standard (ind.)* "300 + 88 Norfolk & Western* ...... 32,372 ne 
Y — 6.1 ee Satie, sprite heen ,705 + 6.6 Chicago & North astern 8,743 -11.5 
iectenie'ee6 i ad'a 120,376 + 0.7 Atlantic Coast Line ...... 5,012 + 9.0 
25,789 — 47 Standard “cai as cnece> 122,695 + 5.6 Chicago, Rock Island 
000 0.0 Humble Oil & Refining* 340 Se SO SPREE 9,494 417.2 
16,500 ae A ea 107,163 + 58 New York, Chicago 
15,348 By seerseqeaqeaeey: 19,025 + 19 > ea 10,918 -18.1 
3,261 +10.7 Phillips Petroleum* ...... 90,246 + 9.6 York, New Haven 
14,800 — $2 Cities Service® .......... 178,000 — 2s |e 9,477 +43.8 
2,130 +15.6 Creole Petroleum* ....... ,098 +36.1 a _ 21,282 -14.4 
144,280 — 35 Atlantic Refining* ....... 52,090 +71 Reading Co. ............. 9:760 22 
Union of California* ..... 46,175 + 3.9 St. Louis-San — oe 17,894 + 3.2 
21,694 +10.1 Seaboard Air Line* ....... 7,642 +21.2 
29,283 + 0.5 Delaware, Eicmenin 
24,435 a | | Sear 5,024 + 8.6 
NATURAL GAS 117,879 +713 Missouri-Kansas-Texas* 5,209 -12.3 
041 ci. ge 0 SN 1,657 — 63 
% 37,134 +12.8 Boston & Maine ......... 4,873 11.0 
1955 Change en +11.0 Cleveland, Cincinnaii, 
Tenn. Gas Transmission .. 64,815 +12.7 12,016 — es nacnicaee © & St. Louis .... 600 —' $2 
Columbia Gas ms 102,411 + 38 864 +11.0 ity Southern* ... 4,122 + 03 
30,671 + 6.9 1,300 +10.6 oy PMID icc ccccce 1,114 + 0.1 
49,955 + 8.3 385 Belg, Lehigh Valley ........... 6,197 + 33 
46,242 +20.1 31,172 + 1.2 Western Maryland ....... 1,690 + 7.4 
18,302 + 6.0 r +05 Denver & Rio Grande 
50,254 +23.2 7,524 429.4 Western® ............ ; 4,503 410.2 
(054 + 14 Standard (Ky. 22,317 — ae Western Pacific* ..... ‘an 3,300 + 3.5 
14,254 +05 Signal Oil & Gas ......... 3,288 +441 Delaw-re & Hudson* ..... 5,931 — 40 
1 + 1.6 Arkansas Fuel Oil* ....... 19,211 — 65 Virginian ............00. 8,572 +21 
>. a 00 ENS Not Available it. Louis estern* 291 + 3.2 
10,924 + 1.7 Plymouth Oil* .......... ’ +12.3 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio* 8,201 - 0.9 
19,256 + 3.2 Southern Production* ..... 9,126 +18 Central of New Jersey* 1,084 AT. 
16,700 + 6.2 -Delhi-Taylor Oil* ........ 10,000 + 9.9 Pittsburgh Lake Erie* 5,541 - 0.1 
16,845 + 8.6 ~Honolulu .......... eae ‘Not Availabi e Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
9,437 +21.6° ~~ Shamrock oil ha Gas* 5,788 422.1 Sault Ste. Marie* ...... 1,668 — 4.0 
130,475 +92.9 3,119 410.5 Chicago Great Western ... 3,765 ee 
17,493 + 7.9 Seaboard one ue eares 2,414 — a2 Cincinnati, Now Orleans & 
5,364 +10.8 Pipe Line* ...... 5,706 — 0.9 Texas Pacific ......... 1,476 — 36 
8,618 + 14 DE sence 9,921 + 41 Nashville, Chattanooga & 
5,226 +30.7 Texas Pacific Coal & Oll*. . 5,168 + 56 Be Rae 744 ee 
16,759 +10.0 Kern County Land* ....... 13,414 + 44 Chicago: & Eastern _litinols* 2,132 —25.6 
12, + 4.0 Hancock Off ........ sias 7, N.A.t Colo rado & Southe : 810 + 33 
— 49 WE aoc svaneecds 1,839,353 +75 ., Ontario & Western®.. 2,114 — 01 
*No duplication between common & preferred stockholders. +1954 figure not available; aot included in total. 
Forses, aucust 1, 1956 
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“No duplication between common & preferred stockholders. +1954 figure not available; not included in total. 
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Appalachian Electric Power* 


Cleveland Elec. Illuminating 
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iMinois Power .. 
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| The meat urie lin the lime. 
teel in t me- 
oa But the real news, in- 
President Jim Darbaker, 
is the company’s shiny, new 
profitability. 


Yo the men who run Pittsburgh’s 


-sized (gross property: $30 mil- 
) Copperweld Steel Co.,* every 
tremor in the steel industry has 
seemed like an earthquake. As a non- 
integrated (i.e., not fully self-suffi- 
cient), marginal and relatively ineffi- 


‘ eient steelmaker, Copperweld did well 


only when the industry boomed, 


barely avoided slipping into the red 


1954’s comparatively mild 


 (st@el recession. 


To make matters worse, Copper- 
weld did not even always flourish 
when the rest of the industry did. The 
war-built electric furnaces at its 
Warren, Ohio mill make steel ex- 
clusively from scrap. When business 
Was good, soaring scrap prices some- 
times played hob with its profit state- 
ments. At one point it was even 
touch-and-go whether Copperweld 
directors would get out of ingotmak- 
ing altogether and concentrate on 
their wire and cable businesses. 

Full Steam. Last month, however, 
getting out of ingot steelmaking was 
the last thing on the minds of Chair- 
man Frank R. S. Kaplan and 
President James Mateer Darbaker. 
Copperweld was going full blast mak- 
ing news and making money. 


For once Copperweld’s very size 
was its good fortune: Along with 
dozens of other} small steelmakers, 
who make some 13% of the nation’s 
steel, Copperweld was spared by the 
striking United Steel Workers. More- 
over, for once Copperweld was lead- 
ing instead of following. In announc- 
ing a steel price boost of $9 a ton, 
Copperweld set what some steelmen 
think may be a-pattern for the in- 
dustry when the furnaces are relit. 

But this was not the only thing 
that was putting a broad smile on 
the face of Copperweld’s Darbaker. 
Copperweld was also well on its way 
to what Wall Street thinks will be a 
1956 sales record of $100 million or 
better, and a net profit: of at least 
$4.50 a share (1955 net: $2.81). 


ie Price range (1956): high, 


Dividend (1955) : $1.70. Indi- 
Earnings r share 


fas, 1955) : re "Total ase 2 $36.9 million. 


tAmong them: Kaiser, Granite City, La- 
clede, Lone Star, Northeastern end’ aumne 
plants of Armco and National. 





Sees (Milions of Dollars) 
ROLLER 
COASTER 


Since the war Copperweld Stee! has 
been notable chiefly for the violent 
ups and downs of its sales curve. Right 
. now it is soaring to a new high. 
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“We are,” Darbaker told Fores, 
“of course grateful that the strike 
has passed us by. But that’s not the 
big thing on our minds. The real 
story at Copperweld is the progress 
of our capital spending program.” To 
many a giant steel company, of course, 
Copperweld’s $12-million expansion 
and plant balancing program would 
be extremely small potatoes. But 
Darbaker expects it to put an entire- 
ly new look on his profit statements. 

Profit Drag. “We figure conserva- 
tively,” says Darbaker, “to save $6 
million a year, or $15 a ton, in operat- 
ing costs. _ When the program is 
finished, we should be able to make 
darn near as much money on a sales 
dollar as anyone in the industry.” 

Up to now Copperweld has been a 
weak sister in the industry. Even in 
last year’s steel boom it was able to 
eke out a net profit of just 3c on 
every sales dollar. By comparison, 
such small steel companies as Key- 
stone Steel & Wire earned 9.4c, Cru- 
cible 5.5¢c and mighty U.S. Steel 9.1c. 

To Darbaker, 57, a veteran of 36 
years in the steel business, and a 


“onetime U.S. Steel executive, this was 


an extremely unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Besides stretching its profits 
exceedingly thin, Copperweld’s high 
costs seriously handicapped Darbak- 
er’s salesmen. On many products they 
could not sell their wares at any 
great shipping distance from the 
plant without losing money. In 1954 
the situation had gotten so bad that 
Copperweld found it cheaper to buy 
steel from competitor Republic for 


its Shelby, Ohio seamless tube plant 
than to make the steel itself at its 
Warren plant. 

Darbaker’s current capital spending 
program should change all _ this. 
Among other things, it will enable 
the Warren plant to finish all the in- 
gots it is capable of producing, thus 
raising its practical capacity from 
320,000 tons to 460,000. 

Profit Leverage. For stockholders, 
Darbaker predicts the prospect will 
be even more alluring. With its small 
capitalization (currently less than 
772,576 shares are outstanding), each 
extra cent that Copperweld earns on 
the sales dollar means $1 a share or 
more in net profits. The plant im- 
provements will be finished sometime 
next year. When the new facilities are 
all clicking, Copperweld could well 
surpass by several dollars a share the 
$5.14 it earned in 1951. 

Darbaker, of course, is quick to 
point out that there could be many a 
slip between the blueprint and the 
balance sheet. A serious steel slump 
or soaring scrap prices could queer 
the pitch. But even if the steel in- 
dustry falters, he is convinced that 
Copperweld will not again have to 
go to the end of the line. “Come an- 
other 1954, or worse,” says he, “and 
this time we'll hold up at least as 
well as the rest of the industry. Cop- 
perweld today is a new company.” 


MAIL ORDER 


ZIGZAG 


Chicago’s Spiegel Inc. has 

never quite decided whether 

to take to retail selling or 
leave it alone. 





Wuen Joseph Spiegel set up shop in 
Chicago in 1865, he knew just what 
business he wanted to be in: a furni- 
ture store. In later years, however, 
his son, Modie Spiegel, Sr. and grand- 
son, Modie, Jr., now chairman of 
Spiegel Inc.* (1955 sales: $130.4 mil- 
lion) have never been quite able to 
make up their minds. Should they 
model their business after Macy’s 
(i.e., operate department stores) after 
Sears, Roebuck (i.e., sell by mail)? 

Back & Forth. In the early days of 
the Depression, low markup mer- 
chandise and low-overhead mail or- 
der selling seemed just the thing to 
attract customers. So in 1931, Spiegel 
jumped out of retailing into the mail 
ottee business. But it did not work 
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_. too well in the end. With two deficit 

' years behind him in 1943, Modie 
Spiegel decided to return his mer- 
chandise to retail store counters. In 
just two years, he bought 150-odd 
department stores, and by 1948 over- 
the-counter sales were again’ close to 
45% of Spiegel’s business. That year 
sales hit $134.6 million, net a record 
$4:4 million. 

But the postwar buying frenzy was 
temporary. That left Spiegel’s stores 
high, dry and virtually profitless. In 
the five years following, Spiegel’s net 
fell a whopping 72.7% (to $1.2 mil- 
lion) and its profit margin shrank to 
a nigh-invisible 0.9c on each dollar of 
sales. What was more, operating 
costs were steadily rising, but sales 
were not. 

So Modie Spiegel decided that 
maybe the return to retailing had 
been a mistake after all. One by one, 
starting in 1954, he set about selling 
off stores. By last month the job was 
almost done. Said Spiegel with a 
sigh: “It took a long time. But we 
will have disposed of our last spe- 
cialty chain by the end of July.” 

Up & Down. As of now, 95% of 
Spiegel’s sales are sold by mail 
through its 580-page catalogue, 122 
catalogue order offices, and telephone 
shopping services. The tiny balance 
comes from the ten small stores Modie 
Spiegel plans to keep as outlets for 
surplus mail order items. 

For the time at least, cutting adrift 
its stores seems to have marked up 
Spiegel’s sunken fortunes. Last year, 
with sales up less than 1%, Spiegel 
netted an unaccustomed $4.3 million, 
a 286% boost. So far this year, sales 
and earnings have been almost at 
that high level. Says Modie Spiegel: 
“Earnings for the first half will be 
fairly near last year’s $1.1 million.” 
Will Spiegel ever go back to retail- 
ing? “I'd say no!” 


AUTO PARTS 


THE RIVALS 


Thrifty Motor Wheel Corp. 
is hot on the heels of its big- 
gest competitor. 





Mervin F. Cores, 56, is a man with a 
healthy respect for the utility of the 
dollar. He has had to be: starting out 
his business career as a fish sorter in 
Chicago, he has always worked hard 
for every dollar he made. The same 
goes for Lansing, Michigan’s Motor 
Wheel Corp.,* which Cotes has 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran, 1956) i 
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headed as president ever since 1952. 
In boosting its sales of wheels, hubs 
and drums to Detroit's automakers 
to $78.6 million last year, Motor 
Wheel has met with smart, potent 
competition from Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Company of Detroit (sales: 
$140.8 million), big wheel of the busi- 
ness. 

East to Eden? Thus by necessity as 
well as inclination, Cotes has had to 
watch every dollar. Yet some money, 
Cotes would agree, is well-spent, and 
he found just such a case last month. 
After careful studies of the growing 
dispersal of auto assembly plants, 
Cotes decided to build a $3.5-million 
parts plant near Newark, Delaware. 
His reason: “More than 30% of the 
nation’s automobiles are now being 
assembled in the eastern coastal 
states.” 

Motor Wheel’s new plant, its first 
outside Lansing, will be centered in 
the middle of a belt of auto assem- 
bly plants stretching from Massachu- 
setts to Georgia. The site also has an- 
other attraction: Ford alone has four 
assembly plants within 200 miles of 
Cotes’ new site, and capacity of one of 
them (at Chester, Pa.) will be dou- 
bled by next year. Cotes would be 
more than happy to have Ford’s bus- 
iness: right now, most of his orders 
come from Chrysler, Studebaker- 
Packard and American Motors—just 
those automakers hurt most by the 
current slump. Kelsey-Hayes, by 
contrast, gets 80% of its gross from 
General Motors and Ford. 

Challenge. Cotes is not saying it 
aloud, but there can be no doubt that 
he is offering a deliberate challenge 
to Kelsey-Hayes, whose most easter- 
ly plant is near Pittsburgh. Admits 
Geographer Cotes: “We will be stra- 
tegically located.” 


MOTOR WHEEL’S COTES (L.): 
Ford is more than welcome 


COURSE OF 
TREATMENT 


Company doctor Chuck Pe 

relle has given ailing Ameri- 

can Bosch Arma a vigorous 

course of treatment. Prog- 

nosis: patient much im- 

proved, but still a bit off 
nee. 


Trim, energetic, Charles W. Perelle 
(rhymes with jelly), 53, is a man 
with a solid reputation as a doctor of 
sick companies. At various stages he 
tried his hand at such ailing or un- 
balanced situations as Consolidated 
Vultee and ACF-Brill Motors. In 
1954, Wall Street Financier Charles 
Allen, Jr. called Perelle in on a trou- 
blesome case. 

Case History. Allen’s Allen & Co. 
controlled American Bosch Arma 
Corp.,* a rather untidy amalgam of an 
oldtime auto equipment maker and a 
producer of complex electronic de- 
fense equipment. American Bosch 
Arma was suffering from a familiar 
fiscal ailment: it was long on sales but 
short on profits. In 1953, and 1954, the 
two companies were able to squeeze 
out a net profit of barely 2.8c on every 
sales dollar despite annual volume of 
around $75 million. In 1952 they actu- 
ally lost $510,000 on sales of $90 
million. 

Chuck Perelle quickly settled down 
to study the situation. He found that 
the Bosch division had a promising 
business producing electrical equip- 
ment and fuel injection systems for 
the Detroit automakers. But its plants 
in Springfield, Mass. and Columbus, 
Miss. were out-of-date and inefficient. 
As for the Arma division, it was al- 
most entirely dependent on sales of a 
single item—an automatic gun turret 
for B-52 bombers. 

First of all, Perelle set about treat- 
ing the company’s physical ailments. 
He shut Arma’s small Brooklyn 
factory, moved its operations to the 
bigger Long Island plant, where the 
output of precision instruments could 
be changed over from job-shop meth- 
ods to straight-line production. 

He poured $1.5 million into equip- 
ping the old Bosch plant at Spring- 
field with conveyor systems and more 
floor space, doubled the size of the 
southern factory. Then he plunged 
into the Pentagon’s guided missile 
program by leasing a 750,000-square- 
foot Chicago plant for making gyro- 
scopic devices. 


Fiscal Faltering. The results of Pe- 
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up on the earnings reports. 
1955 sales were actually 
under 1954’s, net profits rose 


" ‘Ggolid 70% to $43 million. So far this 
‘year the profit picture looks even 


brighter. In the year’s first fiscal quar- 
ter; profits rose to 58c per share against 


just 45c a year ago. 


Pérelle, however, is not yet satisfied 
that his cure is complete. American 
Bosch Arma, in his opinion, is still too 
much dependent on government busi- 
ness—which means limited profits and 
the constant danger of cancellations, 
cutbacks and renegotiation. Out of an 
expected 1956 sales volume of $125 
million, only $30-35 million will come 
from commercial sales of auto parts. 

For this problem, Chuck Perelle has 
what many Wall Streeters consider a 
potentially promising antidote: a pat- 
ented fuel injection system designed 
to replace the carburetor in autos 
and trucks. Right now manufacturers 
are holding back on putting such fuel 
injection systems under their hoods, 
despite demonstrated savings in gas 
consumption and better power output 
from fuel injector-equipped engines. 
The reason is price. The systems cost 
nearly 10 times as much to build as a 
conventional carburetor. Even so, 
Perelle thinks there is a big market 
for the system on high-priced cars 
and in heavy trucks, where fuel econ- 
omy is a major selling point. 

Profitable Hardware. There is little 
that Perelle can do to speed the day 
when Detroit’s cost-conscious auto- 
makers will take to his fuel injection 
systems. Until it comes, he expects 
to keep the company in fiscal fettle on 
its regular lines plus new orders for 
guided missile parts. “Our lease of the 
Chicago plant,” Chuck Perelle likes to 
point out, “was not undertaken just as 


BOSCH » ARMA FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM ON B52: 
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CHUCK PERELLE: 
a lot of hardware 


a one-shot operation. The Govern- 
ment needs a lot of hardware for the 
missile program, and we’re going to 
get our share.” 


SOFT PEDAL’ 


Sometimes corporate earn- 

ings are more complicated 

than they look. Example: 
Dana Corp.’s. 


Wuite Detroit's automakers were ap- 
plying the brake last month, one of 
their suppliers, Toledo’s Dana Corp.* 
(axles, transmissions, gear devices) 
appeared to be speeding things up. 
Chairman Charles Anderson Dana, 
75, released earnings for the first nine 
months of Dana’s fiscal year (ended 
August 31), and there were big 
pluses all down the line. Sales were 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
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subject to perils of renegotiation 


up 35% (to $181.8 million); tax 
profits were up 41% (to $29 niillion); 
and what was more, Dana said that 
90% ‘of the business involved was in 
auto parts and accessories. 

But there was a soft-pedal ef- 
fect in’ Dana’s report which no in- 
vestor should have missed. Because 
of its fiscal frame, the picture was 
not quite as out of focus with auto 
industry conditions as it looked. In 
Dana’s third quarter, sales were down 
to $56 million, compared with $64 
million at the first quarter peak. 

Yet the fact was clear that Dana 
was having its best year evefs 
Thanks to inclusion of the frame di- 
vision Dana bought from Murray 
Corp. of America (for $15.6 million), 
the company is all but certain to bet- 
ter the $203-million full year sales it 
showed in 1953. Most impressive of 
all: in its first nine months, Dana 
had accomplished an _ increasingly 
rare feat these days by boosting its 
profit margin from 15% to 16%. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


IT ALL DEPENDS ON 
THE CUSTOMERS 


John Brown is nothing if not 

frank. Solve the farm prob- 

lem, says he, and you solve 
J. 1. Case’s sales slump. 





Like his customers, the nation’s 
farmers, John Terry Brown, 53, cur- 
rently has a hard row to hoe. As presi- 
dent of Racine, Wisconsin’s famous, 
old (incorporated 1880) J. I. Case Co.,* 
Yaleman Brown has to work over- 
time trying to sell his tractors, ¢om- 
bines and other agricultural inggile- 
ments in the face of what amounts to 
pinched pocketbooks in the nagjon’s 
farm belts. On top of all this, Brown 
is trying hard to check Case’s less of 





position within’ the farm equipment. 


market. Since 1952, Case has fallen 
farther than ever behind the indus- 
try’s Big Three—International Har- 
vester, Deere and Allis-Chalmers— 
and at the same time competitor 
Oliver Corp. has elbowed it out of 


fourth place in the industry’s sales, 


queue. Its 1955 sales of $94.9 million 
were just over half the $170.3 million 
of 1949. 

Rear Guard. Last month Case’s 
Brown was fighting a rear-guard ac- 
tion. Having closed a small plant in 
Racine earlier this year, he shut down 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran (1956): high, 
18%; low, 114%. Dividend (1 5): none, Indi- 
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another in Anniston, Alabama. “What 
we're doing,” Brown told Forses last 
month, “is making logical consolida- 
tions of similar types of manufactur- 
ing. That way we hope to get a better 
level of operations at our remaining 
plants.” 

But trim and prune as he may, 
Brown well knows that the level of 
operations depends, in the last resort, 


‘on his customers loosening their 


purse strings. So far this year they 
have shown few signs of doing so. In 
the first six months of fiscal 1956, 
Case’s sales dropped 18% to the low- 
est level in 10 years. Before taxes it 
dropped $5.4 million into the red. 
Unlike its two nearest competitors, 
Oliver and Minneapolis-Moline, Case 
has not tried to buck the sales down- 
trend by getting into non-farm lines. 
At one time Case directors were 
talking merger with sixth-ranking 
Minneapolis-Moline, but the negotia- 
tions were broken off. 
So Brown is right back to where he 
started: trying to sell to farmers who 
are in no mood to buy. “The new 
farm program,” says he philosoph- 
ically, “will have some psychological 
effect, but laws don’t produce crops. 
The farmer is still not too happy.” 
No Answer. Unlike those execu- 
tives of a different stamp who be- 
lieve that an offhand phrase and an 
optimistic smile are the answer to 
every problem, Brown makes no glib 
predictions about an imminent up- 
turn. He thinks plant consolidations 
and product improvement will help 
a bit. But the fate of J. I. Case is still 
tied to the farmer’s fortunes. Says 
Brown sadly: “The farm problem is 
a rough one. Frankly, I don’t know 
the answer.” 


UTILITIES 


PREPAID 


| EXPENSES 


For Northern States Power, 
every ending is only a new 
beginning. 


LIKE many another U.S. utilityman, 
Allen S. King, 55, sometimes feels 
that his company’s present fortunes 
are mortgaged to its future. Alto- 
gether since 1945, Northern States 
Power Co.* has spent $335 million 
keeping up with customer demand 
in its four-state territory. But each 
ending is only a beginning. Power 
consumption in Northern States’ ter- 
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ritory doubles every decade. Says 
King: “We expect this trend to con- 
tinue.” 

New Beginning. Thus last month 
King came to another new beginning 
for Northern States. Marker on the 
Way: announcement of plans to build 
a new 150,000 kilowatt unit at High 
Bridge, in St. Paul. The plant, which 
will cost $24 million, will be the big- 
gest in the Midwest. But it is just a 
start on a far more ambitious pro- 
gram: new outlays for expansion 
which will total $178 million by 1960, 
boost Northern States’ system capac- 
ity from 1.3 million kilowatts to 1.6 
million kilowatts. “That,” observed 
King, “should be enough to give us 


954 


1955 


spare capacity of more than 350,000 
kilowatts.” 

Northern States already has re- 
markable growth behind it. Since the 
war ended, its electrical output has 
grown 116%, and its revenues have 
kited up to $126 million, a 138% gain. 
(Even at that, the pace was a little 
behind that of the utility industry as 
a whole.) Its net profit meanwhile 
has soared even faster: a 202% gain 
to $19 million last year, a good dis- 
tance ahead of the 131% rise of the 
industry at large. 

Ransom’s End? But the price of 
growth comes high in the utility busi- 
ness and Northern States and its 
63,650. stockholders have paid it in 
full. For impressive as such growth 
appears sandwiched between the cov- 
ers of Northern States’ handsome 








annual reports, it has meant dilution 
of commen stockholders’ equity. 
Thus since 1947, Northern States has 
sold bundles of common and pre- 
ferred stocks, most recently last 
March. In the process, the number of 
outstanding common shares has fis- 
en from roughly 9.5 million to 141 
million. 

Meanwhile, the growth of common 
stock earnings has lagged and even 
declined, though, since 1950, profits 
have steadily increased (see chart). 
There are some signs that this neces- 
sary watering down of share earnings 
is lessening. Since 1954, Northern 
States’ net per share has been quiet- 
ly climbing. Better yet, all the signs 
point to a record year not only in 
revenues (about $138.5 million) but 
in net per share too. By the end of 
Northern States’ first quarter, earn- 
ings had climbed from 34c to 38c per 
share. At last, Northern States seemed 
to have paid the largest part of the 
ransom utilitymen owe their futures. 
King certainly thought so. “Barring 
the unexpected,” said he, “we won't 
have to issue any more common un- 
til at least 1959, and maybe not until 
1960.” 


AUTOS 


DESIGN IT 
YOURSELF 


Ford gives consumers a 
chance to talk back on every- 
thing from chassis to TV 


commercials. 


Wuat sort of features does the pros- 
pective auto buyer want in his next 
car? Last month the Ford Motor Co.* 
decided to ask the man who would 
like to own one. In Manhattan’s 
Grand Central Station it set up a 
Consumer Research Listening Post, 
asked slightly nonplussed passers-by 
to pass judgment on various body 
designs, colors and interior fabrics. 
In another part of the listening post, 
an electric “group response analyzer” 
allowed observers to declare them- 
selves on different types of engines, 
chassis, transmissions. Most novel 
feature of the exhibit: a “talk back 
to TV” machine, which enables con- 
sumers to rate Ford TV commercials. 
The listening post will be open 
throughout the summer, after which 
Ford expects to have a fairly accu- 
rate idea of what Mr. and Mrs, Car 
Buyer want in their garage. 
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K POWER 


- by the billions, ‘kilo- 
by the trillions 
's American Gas & 
s forecast for 1975. 


Pair Sporn, 59, is a man who likes 
to think in big numbers. He has 
to. As president of American Gas & 


« Electric Co.,* the U.S.’ fourth largest 


utility in assets, Sporn bosses a 
$1,070.8-million company that grosses 
$257.3 million, covers seven states, 
and serves 4.8 million people. One 
of the most efficient utilities in the 
U.S., AG&E has pioneered in high 
pressure boilers, probably gets more 
kilowattage out of a pound of coal 
than nearly any other big U.S. power 
company. It also gets unusual output 
from its collective think power. 

Lay of the Land. Speaking before 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts last month, a group inured 
‘to big numbers and still larger-scale 
Optimism, Sporn drew some gasps 
frém even the most confirmed sophis- 
ticates. By 1975, said he, U.S. utilities 
will be producing some two trillion 
kilowatt hours of electricity a year, 
about 742% of it from nuclear energy. 
That would be more than three times 
the 620 billion kwh now generated. 

Sporn and his planners had also 
devoted a lot of thought to mapping 
out AG&E’s place in this immense 
panorama. By his target date, Sporn 
estimated, AG&E will have more than 
quadrupled its annual revenues to 
$1,080 million, boosted its electricity 
load more than four-fold to 92 bil- 
lion kwh a year. Total assets will 
have crossed the $4 billion mark. 

Yawning Coffers. Big plans spell 
big money, and Sporn was not at all 
averse to contemplating AG&E’s 
yawning coffers. By 1960 alone, he 
said, AG&E will have sunk no less 
than $700 million into expansion (on 
top of $783.9 million spent since the 
war). Some $222.6 million or more 
of it will come from internal sources, 
another $101.6 million from deferred 
Federal income taxes. An additional 
$276 million will be raised by AG&E’s 
operating subsidiaries through sales 
of bonds, and the parent company 
will contribute still another $52.2 
million, $21.2 million of it borrowed. 

That, as Sporn’s 1975 forecast made 
clear, was just a start. But it was 
enough to send many an analyst’s 
eyebrows aloft. Observed one softly: 
“I wish I knew that man’s banker!” 
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PROGNOSTICATOR SPORN: 
he lofted weary eyebrows 


STEEL 


MYSTERY SOLVED 


Lukens Steel’s runaway rise 
is a mystery no longer. 


Ear.ier this year many Wall Street- 
ers watched with envious disbelief as 
the common stock of little (ingot ca- 
pacity: 750,000 tons) Lukens Steel 
Co.* skyrocketed from 42 to 9834. 

Last month, a trifle belatedly, the 
explanation was out. Lukens Presi- 
dent Charles L. Huston told his 1300- 
odd stockholders that earnings had 
zoomed from $2.67 in the first half of 
last year to a sensational $11.14 in 
1956. No one was surprised that Lu- 
kens’ sales had risen, the way the 
steel business was booming. And up 
they were, by a solid 50%, to $50.9 
million, for the six months. But what 
caught Wall Street short was the huge 
flip this sales boost gave profits. 

Actually there was nothing myste- 
rious about all this. In the steel busi- 
ness overhead is heavy and a mod- 
erate change in sales usually causes 
a much greater shift in profits. When 
the sales rise is accompanied, as with 
Lukens by improved efficiency, the 
results can be breath-taking. 

Had Lukens made a brilliant one- 
shot showing? Or would it continue 
to earn a good return on stockhold- 
ers equity of nearly $100 a share? 
For his part, urbane Chuck Huston 
is troubled by few doubts. “The 
long term picture,” chortled he, 
very bright.” 


*Traded ae. Price range (1956): high, 
9834; low, 42. Dividend (1955): Indicated 
1956 yout: $2.25. Earnings per share (1955) : 
8.098 ital assets: $44.3 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: LUC. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


RAISING THE ROOF 


Housing slowdown or no, 
Johns-Manville is nailing 
down record profits. 





TicHT mortgage money, a sharp hous- 
ing slowdown. To many a U.S. build- 
er and supplier, those two items have 
added up toa pinch on profits this year. 
New housing starts in the first half 
of this year were off 11% from 1955’s 
record shattering pace. But while 
housing demand, the fiscal founda- 
tion of the building materials busi- 
ness, has been slowly sinking be- 
neath most suppliers’ feet, Johns- 
Mansville Corp.,* the nation’s largest 
building materials producer, has been 
literally raising the roof. Last month 
Chairman Leslie Martin Cassidy an- 
nounced first half sales up 11.1% (to 
$147.4 million), net up 29.5% (to 
$12.0 million, or $1.87 per share). 
Both were the highest in Johns-Man- 
ville’s history. 

But best of all, the up-slope in 
Johns-Manville’s fortunes seemed to 
be accelerating. In its record-shat- 
tering second quarter, earnings ran 
more than twice as high as during 
the same three months last year. 


BACKSLIDER 


M & M Wood Working Co. is 

soon to slip back behind the 

Balance Sheet Curtain, but 

stockholders are hardly com- 
plaining. 


Ever since the Ford Motor Co. opened 
its stockholder rolls to the public 
early this year, glib Wall Street pun- 
dits have prophesied that the day of 
the large family-owned. corporation 
was definitely over. But last mgnth 
at least one publicly-owned corppra- 
tion was confounding them. 
Portland, Oregon’s $46 - million 
(assets) M & M Wood Working Go.,+ 
publicly-held since 1948 and cur- 
rently listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, was getting ready to slip 
back into private ownership. In June, 
holders of 91% of M & M’s 1.4 million 
shares had agreed to sell the com- 
pany. The buyer: the privately- 
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owned Simpson Timber Co., like M 
& M a big*producer of redwood tim- 
ber, fir plywood and doors. 

M & M’s bowing-out had not been 
entirely unexpected in the timber 
trade. As a publicly-held company it 
has had more than its share of tribu- 
lations. Due largely to uncertainties 
of the plywood market, its profits 
fluctuated wildly from the $3.75 per 
share of 1948 to a dismal 77c in 1952, 
then back to $2.55 last year. To make 
matters worse, management bicker- 
ings between the founding Malarkey 
family and outside officers and direc- 
tors plagued the company almost 
from -the start. 

But however shortlived M & M’s 
public career, one thing last month 
was pleasantly certain: M & M’s 2,600 
or so stockholders had little cause for 
complaint. Anxious to get M & M’s 
valuable timber holdings and other 
properties, Simpson was paying $35 
a share for their stock. That was 
more than double the original offer- 
ing price for the stock in 1948. It was 
even more than twice what the shares 
had sold for on the Big Board last 
year, before rumors of the sell-out 
sent it zooming. 


COAL 


CATCHING UP 


-Dig in! That’s the order of 

the day for the nation’s soft 

coal miners. Witness Truax- 
Traer. 


Wuen industry banked its coal fires 
in 1949 in favor of other fuels, the 
U.S.’ bituminous coal miners ran out 
of steam. It added up to the worst 
depression in the miners’ history, bar 
none. But for two years now, the 
pressure of demand has been rising 
fast, and the miners have dug in. 

Upsurge. For long and long, how- 
ever, there was at least one notable 
exception: Chicago’s smallish ($33.1- 
million total assets) Truax-Traer 
Coal Co.,* the U.S.’ eighth largest 
soft coal miner. From 1948 to 1954, 
its net fell from $4.5 million to $2.3 
million, but like most other produc- 
ers it has never showed an outright 
loss since Depression days. 

Yet when demand picked up again 
strongly last year, Truax-Traer was 
slow on the uptake. Other miners 
scored notable turnabouts, a fact am- 
ply reflected in Wall Street bidding 
for their stocks. Thanks to a big 
boom in coal exports (up 65% last 
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year), orders from utilities (up 21%) 
and from the steelmakers (up 26%), 


mining men began to get a good fF 


share of the prosperity that had 
previously passed them by. But 
Truax-Traer was conspicuously lag- 
gard. While the industry as a whole 
was shoveling forth 20% more coal, 
in the first half of Truax-Traer’s fis- 
cal year (ended last April 30), its 17 
mines in Illinois, North Dakota and 
West Virginia upped their output 
only 4%. 

Back in Line. Many a Wall Streeter 


frankly wondered why. For one} J 


thing, Truax-Traer was not yet get- 
ting full benefits from a moderniza- 
tion program in its West Virginia 
mines. Moreover its North Dakota 
mines, producing . lignite, for which 
there is little summer demand, were 
virtually shut down. As for exports, 
Truax-Traer’s high-volatile coal was 
far less in demand abroad than the 
low-volatile coal produced by others. 


But by last month any doubts the ee 


Canyon might have about Truax- 
Traer were entirely dispelled by its 
chairman, Arthur H. Truax, 66. For 
the full fiscal year, he reported, the 
miner’s scales were up 146% (to 
$46.4 million). What was more, earn- 
ings had kept step, rising from $2.2 
million to $3.2 million. Wall Street 
discounted $567,516 of reported net as 
non-recurring profits arising from 
sale of undeveloped coal mines. But 
even without them, Truax-Traer’s 
gain in profits totaled 19.8%—well 
in line with the industry as a whole. 


FINANCING 


END OF 
THE TURNPIKES 


Toll roads, once Wall Street 
favorites, are on the way out. 


Last month dramatically marked the 
end of the line for the nation’s toll 
road boom. Up to now, private in- 
vestors have put up $2.4 billion for 
1,850 miles of toll-collecting super- 
highways. Still under construction 
are more than 1,375 miles of addi- 
tional turnpikes, estimated to cost 
$2.5 billion. Another 4,874 miles of 
such road have been proposed at a 
cost calculated at $5.6 billion. 

Many of them will never be built. 
Where construction has _ already 
started, they will be completed; but 
like as not, projects still in the plan- 
ning stage will be abandoned. Al- 
ready Ohio, Washington, Texas and 
Oklahoma have cancelled turnpike 
projects, and other states are ex- 
pected to follow suit soon. 
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Tolling Bell. The death knell for 
the toll highways was rung by Con- 
gress when it passed the Administra- 
tion’s $33.5 billion, thirteen-year 
highway program, signed into law 
last month. Under it, the Federal 
Government will pay 90% of the cost 
of new (and approved) highways, the 
states only 10%. When a state can 
get 90 cents of its highway dollar 
from Washington, it is not likely to 
build toll roads with its own taxpay- 
ers’ or investors’ money. 

Actually, however, the toll road 
boom was in trouble even before 
Congress acted. Reason: investors’ 
ardor, roused by the phenomenal 
success of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
and later the New Jersey Turnpike, 
had already been thoroughly chilled. 
Revenues of many newer toll high- 
ways, such as the Ohio Turnpike and 
the West Virginia Turnpike, have 
not lived up to expectations. 

Until a year or so ago, investors 
snapped up turnpike bond offerings 
eagerly, quickly bid the issues up to 
premium prices. Wall Street happily 
collected millions in underwriting 
fees, and everything seemed rosy. 
But a fast changeabout occurred: 
turnpike bonds became increasingly 
difficult to sell. Actual sales of such 
bonds have dropped from $1.6 billion 
in 1954 to $750 million last year, and 
to nothing of consequence so far in 
1956. 


Cool Reception. Toll road money 


troubles became glaringly clear last 
month when New Jersey and New 
York turnpike authorities came to 
market with some $75 million in tax 
exempt bonds. Both issues had to be 
withdrawn unsold on advice of finan- 
cial counsel. Part of the trouble was 










































































feel a lot better.” 
is the fate, then, of investors 


‘parallel to existing toll roads. 
Congress is studying whether 
the turnpikes should be integrated 
into the nation’s free highway net- 
work. It will not decide the matter 
until 1958, at earliest. Then, if the 
Government does take over the turn- 
pikes, it will reimburse the states 
and, through them, investors at a 
“fair” rate of return. Still unknown: 
what constitutes a “fair” rate. 


FOOD CHAINS 


PATCH JOB 


When earnings failed, Safe- 

way Stores began to think of 

pasting them together again 
with trading stamps. 





Wuen Broker Robert A. Magowan, 
52, took over as Board Chairman of 
Safeway Stores, Inc.,* last October, 
he and President Milton Selby, 54, 
a 29-year Safeway veteran, decided 
that the chain had been fighting a 
losing battle. The 1,988-store outfit’s 
ledgers proved it: on its $1.9 billion 
sales, Safeway was earning only a 
.Ie-per-dollar profit. In comparison, 
such rivals as Kroger were showing 
a 1.2c margin. 

The trouble seemed to be a fast- 
growing retail phenomenon: trading 
stamps, pet bane of ex-president Lin- 
gan Warren. Wherever competitors 
offered stamps, Warren had slashed 
prices. Profits suffered. 

Magowan and Selby did a quick 
turnabout, and it soon became clear 
that the way to paste up Safeway’s 
disintegrating fortunes was to stop 
fighting trading stamps with under- 
par prices. In the last 16 weeks of 
1955, earnings per share rose 57% on 
a year-to-year basis. Last month, 
posting results for the first 24 weeks 
of its 1956 year, Safeway showed that 
its new strategy was still paying off. 
With sales up only 45% to $891.2 
million, pretax profits scooted up 
84% to $21 million. Net was up from 
$5.5 million to $9.9 million. It was 
mostly due, explained Selby, to “a 
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realistic approach to pricing policies,” 
and it would produce, he said, some- 
thing better than the 55% gain in 
earnings he had previously predicted 
for Safeway’s full year. Of possible 
help: erstwhile enemy trading stamps, 
which Selby admitted he was “con- 
sidering” for the 48 Safeways in the 
Sacramento, Calif. area. 


BONDS 


THE GLUT 


Floods of new bond issues 

have loaded tax exempt deal- 

ers’ shelves with unsold 
stock. 


Any bonds today? If so, form a 
queue of one at any “municipal 
bond” dealer’s office. You won’t find 
much company, but you'll find the 
biggest bargains in tax exempt items 
in a long time. Reason: dealers’ 
shelves are groaning under nearly 
$300 million worth of such bonds. 
That’s an unusually high figure. As 
a result, dealers are shaving prices 
to the lowest levels in a long time in 
order to boost yields, thus make their 
wares more attractive to buyers. 
Signs of the Times. Why the great 
glut? Actually it’s usual at later 
stages in a bull market. With secur- 
ity prices high, it becomes attractive 
to corporations to sell bonds of their 
own. Right now they are selling huge 
quantities of them, and such bonds 
pay a higher rate than do the mu- 
nicipals. AT&T’s $250-million de- 
benture offering last month was just 
one example. It alone put a big crimp 
in the demand for municipals. 
Another potent reason: banks are 


SAFEWAY’S MAGOWAN: 
he pasted profits together 








selling securities these days, not buy- 
ing them. Usually the banks are good 
customers for tax exempts, but today 
they can lend out every cent of avail- 
able funds at much higher rates than 
they would earn on municipals. 

But the municipal dealers have had 
a few reverse blessings to count. One 
was cancellation of $75 million worth 
of turnpike bond offerings earlier this 
month. Another was Congress’ ac- 
tion killing Federal aid to schools 
legislation this session. Both relieved 
the pressure a bit. 

Corporate Squeeze. For what it was 
worth, the municipal dealers could 
also take dubious solace in the fact 
that they had company in their trou- 
bles: toward month’s end some cor- 
porate underwriters: were also hav- 
ing difficulty marketing their wares. 
A Revlon Inc. common stock issue 
had to be withdrawn largely unsold 
when, as Reynolds & Co. put it, “the 
market fell away from it.” Even some 
big companies’ issues found no mar- 
ket: J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., for one, 
had to postpone a $30 million deben- 
ture offering when the best terms it 
could get proved unacceptable. 


OIL 


TEXACO’S TWINS 


Next month is moving day in 
Texas Co’s executive suite, 


“I NEVER want to leave here,” John 
Sayles Leach, chairman and chief 
executive officer of the Texas Co.,* 
once told a friend. Next month, how- 
ever, John Leach will be 65, and 
company policy sets that as the re- 
tirement age for Texaco executives. 
So Leach will move out of his office, 
leaving it to President Augustus C. 
Long, 51. 

In Harness. For three years, Leach 
and Long have been widely thought 
of as the Texaco Twins. To a degree 
rare in corporate life, they have 
worked closely as a team. Their big 
job: turning a once-roughneck com- 
pany into a precise, well-oiled model 
of management efficiency. By tradi- 
tion and necessity, Texaco had al- 
ways been run with a single strong 
hand in control. That Leach and Long 
could run together as a team, more 
than anything else, produced the re- 
sults they were after. 

From Leach, Gus Long _ inherits 
command not only of one of the larg- 
est oil outfits in the land, but of one 
of the U.S.’ largest corporate giants. 
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Next only to Jersey Standard, Tex- 
aco is the nation’s largest domestic 
oil producer, and the only one which 
markets its product in all 48 states. 
In assets it ranks ninth among all 
U.S. corporations, but in earnings it 
ranks sixth. Only General Motors, 
Jersey Standard, Ford, du Pont and 
U.S. Steel netted more than the 
$262.7 million Texaco banked as prof- 
it last year. 

Restive Billions. Traditionally, Tex- 
aco’s profits have been restive mon- 
ey. Since World War II, Texaco has 
spent some $2 billion to find and de- 
velop new oil fields and facilities, 
thereby boosting its share of all 
known non-Communist oil reserves 
from 6.9% to 9%. Sales have tripled 
(to $1,767.3 million last year), earn- 
ings quintupled. But most of Tex- 
aco’s effort has gone into building up 
its underground reserves, which now 
total 2.1 billion barrels within the 
U.S., 16.7 billion barrels in Canada, 
South America and the Middle East. 

Gus Long believes there is still 
more growth for Texaco where that 
came from. This year alone, Texaco 
will spend at least $325 million to 
hunt for new oil and develop existing 
fields. Last year the outlay was $262 
million; ten years ago it was $73.9 
million. Altogether, Long has set 
himself a record-breaking $1.5-bil- 
lion budget for such work over the 
next five years. 


PAPER 


CULMINATION 


Sometimes the quiet way pays 
off very well, as it has for 
Champion Paper & Fibre. 


Tue blaze of U.S. prosperity has 
burned nowhere so hotly as in the 
nation’s inflammable pulp & paper 
industry. But one company amidst 
the lot has merely smouldered: 
Champion Paper & Fibre* (book 
paper, writing paper, milk contain- 
ers). Where U.S.’ paper output has 
gained 55% over the last decade, 
Champion’s biggest wares have been 
slower movers. The US.’ writing 
paper output has risen just 25%; 
book paper production only 17%. But 
Champion’s boss, President & Chair- 
man Reuben B. Robertson, 78, has 
been content with his lines. Says he: 
“We just want to hold our own.” 
The Quiet Way. Wall Street is thus 
unaccustomed to looking for fiscal 
fireworks from Champion. But last 
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TEXACO’S LONG (L.) & LEACH: 
precise well-oiled teamwork 


month, to its surprise, it saw some- 
thing very much like fireworks from 
Champion’s direction. The nation’s 
ninth-ranking papermaker reported 
sales up an unspectacular 14% to 
$154.2 million. But it was the increase 
in its net—28% to $13.1 million— 
that raised surprised eyebrows. Even 
much-merged St. Regis Paper Co. 
had not shown a greater gain. 

Actually it was the payoff on 
Champion’s quiet way of doing busi- 
ness. “Call it culmination,” says 
Reuben Robertson, who has focused 
not on big sales gains but on widen- 
ing profit margins ever since he took 
over as president in 1946. He did 
build to capacity when spare cash was 
at hand, and when the project seemed 
entirely justified. But his first con- 
cern was something else. “We were 
shooting for complete utilization of 
our equipment,” he explains. “We 
concentrated on finding our produc- 
tion bottlenecks and_ correcting 
them.” Altogether over the ten-year 
span, Champion has reinvested $100 
million in its plants at -Hamilton 
(Ohio), Canton (N.C.) and Pasa- 
dena (Tex.). 

Since Robertson began his program, 
Champion’s output has nearly dou- 
bled. (Today it produces 604,000 tons 
of paper and 536,000 tons of pulp a 
year.) He did put two new paper 
machines into operation. But more 
than 60% of the production increase 
came from old equipment which had 
been speeded up. Thus last year 
Robertson wrested 21.2c in operating 
income out of every sales dollar—the 
best ratio since 1951, when the Ko- 
rean boom was on. 

Busy Bidders. But by last month 
Robertson was thinking once again 
more about production than ef- 
ficiency. With “an excellent back- 





log of orders” on hand, he had his 
mifid on installing a new and larger 
paper machine. Cost: $15 million. To 
pay for it, he filed a registration 
statement with the SEC on an offer 
of $20 million in debentures. 

While Robertson was bidding for 
more business, investors were bid- 
ding for Champion’s stock, which 
sold as low as 9% in 1949. Last 
month it bounced up to an all-time 
high of 8734. Obviously Champion's 
quiet way was attractive to its 3,800 
stockholders. This year they are get- 
ting 60c per quarter in dividends, 
compared with 50c last year (the 
company has never missed a dividend 
in 42 years). They also faced another 
happy prospect: a 2-for-1 stock split 
proposed by Robertson, the first in 
five years. 


AUTOS 


PER CENT 
OF WHAT? 


In measuring fortunes in the 

battle for auto sales, nearly 

everyone has his own favorite 
yardstick. 


A matrer of life-and-death impor- 
tance to the nation’s automakers is 
the question of who has what share 
of the market. The trouble is that not 
everyone agrees on what constitutes 
“share of the market.” Should it be 
figured on an auto firm’s percentage 
of total production? From its share of 
registrations? Or from dealers’ sales? 
Last month, Charles L. Jacobson, 60, 
Chrysler Corp.’s* vice president in 
charge of sales, came up with a new 
kind of comparison, which, whatever 
its merits, served to make his No. 
Three automaker look rather good. 

Contradiction? “Chrysler Corp.’s 
share of U.S. retail passenger car 
sales for the first half of 1956,” pro- 
claimed Jacobson, “held above the 
level for the preceding six-month 
period.” Some Wall Streeters did a 
double take. Jackson’s statement 
seemed to contradict more familiar 
facts. Chrysler’s 40% production 
drop so far this year, as every news- 
paper reader knows, has been much 
greater than General Motors’ 20% 
and Ford’s 25%. 

Until Jacobson made his announce- 
ment, most Wall Streeters had as- 
sumed that Chrysler was having its 
second worst year since World War 
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> "geo 1954). For the entire 
car registrations slipped 

10% to ppd million for 1956’s first five 
months. But Chrysler’s share shrank 
t 23% to 404,000. On this basis, 

's share of the 1956 market 

stood at 15.8% compared with 18.4% 
last year. In terms of factory produc- 





‘tion, the picture was no brighter. 
Through 


mid-July, total auto output 
dropped 26%, to 3.4 million units, but 
Chrysler turned out just 505,000 cars 


for a ue og ct 40%. 
Nor did er’s profit-and-loss 


statement look any more reassuring. 
Wall Streeters were looking for six- 
months profits of barely $2 per 
Chrysler share, a drop of as much as 
75% from 1955’s $8.04. 

Out of the Hat? How then had 
Chrysler’s Jacobson managed to pull 
such optimistic statistics out of his 
hat? For one thing, Chrysler likes to 
emphasize the fact that it gears out- 
put closely to sales. More closely, 
Chrysler suggests, than other auto- 
makers. So far as this is true, Chrys- 
ler may cut back production more 
sharply than its competitors without 
necessarily being harder hit sales- 
wise. 

Skeptical Wall Streeters, however, 
noted a flaw in Jacobson’s calcula- 
tions. He had chosen for comparison 
the last six months of 1955, a period 
that included model changeover when 
Chrysler’s sales normally would be 
weak anyhow. 

“Tt all goes to show,” quipped one 
hardboiled Wall Streeter last month, 
“that you can do anything you want 
with figures. Anything, that is, except 
turn a loss into a profit.” 


CHEMICALS 





EVEN THE MIGHTY 


Du Pont’s very diversification 

is pinching the mighty chemi- 

maker in the midst of 
1956's prosperity. 


are the giants of U.S. industry less 


susceptible than smaller firms to jolt- 
ing ups and downs of the profit curve? 
Perhaps. But even the mighty can 
sometimes stumble, as mighty E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours’* 165,357 owners 
were learning last month. 

Crawford Hallock Greenewalt, 53, 
du Pont president, reported that for 
the six months ending June 30 the 
company’s sales were off 1.5%—from 
$942 million in 1955 to $928 million. 
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PLYMOUTH ASSEMBLY LINE: 
the question is: which number? 


Disappointing but hardly alarm- 
ing. However, the real letdown was 
lurking in Greenewalt’s profit figures. 
Although net profits hit $4.01 a share 
compared with $3.98 in 1955, the in- 
crease, it turned out, was not earned 
in du Pont’s own business. Quite the 
contrary. It was simply the result 
of high dividends from du Pont’s 63- 
million shares of General Motors. 
These amounted to $1.28 on each du 
Pont share against only 83c in the 
first half of 4955. Du Pont’s profits 
from its own business actually 
slipped 15.4% for the six months, 
from $3.15 a share to just $2.73. 

Basically du Pont’s mild bumps 
were a byproduct of slumps in two of 
the many industries diversified du 
Pont serves: textiles and autos. . The 
textile situation was the worst, ac- 
counting as the industry does for 
nearly one third of du Pont’s normal 
sales. Most of its textile custade 
were feeling the pinch. During the 
six months du Pont had to cut prices 
sharply on both nylon and rayon tire 
yarn, two major products. Then, as 
the nation’s second largest maker of 
paints, du Pont sold considerably less 
lacquer and finishes to its automak- 
ing customers in Detroit. 

* & e 


Ir du Pont stockholders needed any 
comfort, however, they had only to 
look at the midterm report of com- 
peting nylon and rayonmaker Ameri- 
can Enka, issued on the same day as 
du Pont’s. Faced with the same 
weakness in synthetics and the same 
tire yarn war, less well diversified 
Enka (at least 57% in tire yarn, the 
rest textiles) suffered a sales de- 
cline of 11.7%, to $29 million. Its 
profits fell by more than half, from 
$3.5 million to $1.7 million, in the first 
24 weeks of 1956. 


MAGNESIUM 


NUMBER TWO 


Pioneering Dow Chemical is 
going to get its first competi- 
tion in magnesium. 





One new-old wonder metal that nev- 
er quite caught on, at least as it de- 
serves to, is magnesium. One-third 
lighter than aluminum, it is two to 
four times as strong in alloy form. 
Since 1939, output has risen from 3,- 
350 tons a year to 61,135 tons in 1955. 
In recent years the U.S.’ only impor- 
tant commercial producer of mag- 
nesium ingot has been big Dow 
Chemical,* which makes the meta] 
from seawater at a Government~ 
owned plant at Velasco, Texas, and 
its own plant at Freeport, Texas. 
There has been little incentive for 
other producers to get into the field. 
Dow’s capacity alone, some 75,000 
tons of ingot a year, has persistently 
outrun demand. Reason: magnesium 
is harder to fabricate than aluminum, 
because of its crystalline structure, 
and costs about 8c more a pound than 
aluminum. 

Yet Dow is extraordinarily bullish 
on magnesium, is sure that experi- 
ence in use will solve the apparently 
difficult fabricating problems, and 
that magnesium use will accelerate 
fairly rapidly from here on out. 


But last month some competition 
at last shaped up for Dow. Detroit’s 
Brooks & Perkins, the U.S.’ largest 
magnesium fabricator, announced that 
it had joined forces with Toronto’s 
Dominion Magnesium Ltd., Canada’s 
biggest producer, to build a $7=mil- 
lion plant at Selma, Alabama, which 
will add 15% to the nation’s magne- 
sium ingot capacity. The new ven- 
ture’s name: Alabama Metallurgical 
Corp. Target date for first produc- 
tion: sometime in 1957. 

No one could be happier than Dow 
to see competition in magnesium in- 
got. For one thing, Alabama Metal- 
lurgical’s new venture underscores a 
fundamental change in the light met- 
al’s fortunes: demand has at last al- 
most caught up with supply, seems 
likely to grow now at an accelerating 
rate. What’s more, Alabama Metal- 
lurgical will produce its ingot by the 
ferrosilicon process which yields pur- 
er but costlier metal than Dow’s own. 
In addition Brooks & Perkins’ fabri- 
cating knowhow is bound to gpread 
among its ingot customers, help 
sophisticate U.S. industry géferally 
in the metal’s virtues. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (ses high, 
(obey: $4 57. Dividend (isss): $ "Dividend : 


$1 _ a% stock, Earnin 
(1988). $1.64 assets: in millions 
Ticker openssl: Sow. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE WELL 


No U.S. corporation goes 

more often to the well for 

new money than AT&T. Now 
it is dipping in again. 





For gigantic American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.* (total assets: $14.8 bil- 
lion), capital thirst knows no season. 
Since 1945, AT&T has gone to the well 
for no less than $8.6 billion in new 
money to finance its perpetual expan- 
sion. The latest trip was only last 
month, when it put on sale (through 
a small army of 242 underwriters) 
$250 million worth of debentures. Pay- 
ing 3.76%, it was the costliest publicly- 
underwritten borrowing since AT&T’s 
1930 debentures, which paid 5%. It 
also rivaled AT&T’s September, 1954 
offering as the biggest block of cor- 
porate debt securities ever awarded 
at public bidding. 

The Huge Bucket. But it only par- 
tially sated AT&T’s colossal thirst. 
On the very heels of this huge issue, 
AT&T rocked Wall Street by announc- 
ing a plan to dip into the new capital 
well with an even huger bucket. It 
was a stunner: a plan to offer AT&T’s 
1.4 million shareholders some $575 
million worth of common stock. First 
AT&T’s stockholders will be asked, at 
a special meeting next month, to in- 
crease AT&T’s authorized common 
stock from 60 million to 100 million 
shares. Then they will be given rights 
to purchase additional shares (at the 
rate of one new share for each ten 
held) at par, or $100 a share (recent 
market price: $187). Wall Street cal- 
culated that the rights would be 
worth about $8 each. For stockhold- 
ers who cared to sell them, it would 
be a welcome addition to AT&T’s 
regular $9 dividend, which has per- 
sisted unvaried since 1921. 

Raging Thirst. When consummated, 
it will be the largest direct offering of 
stock ever made by a U.S. corpora- 
tion. Why was AT&T making it? Wall 
Street thought the answer pretty 
clear. In order to go forward with its 
building program (AT&T is budget- 
ing $2 billion this year, spent $1.5 
billion last), AT&T’s thirst for new 
capital is going to last for a long time 
to come. But in-order to borrow more, 
AT&T now has to expand its equity 
base. The offering will water down 
stockholders’ equity. But considering 
AT&T’s fixed dividend policy, the 
rights meant a tidy “extra” for 
holders. 
ween NYSE. Price range (1956): Pa (a 

dicated Inés 17833. Dividend = 

(265) _paate Bota i F— Ee aare 
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The Corporate Elite 


By far the most articulate, literate, 
intellectual iconoclast on the busi- 
ness scene is a gentleman named 
C. Wright Mills. A sociologist by 
trade, Mills has carved out for 
himself a life-time project—to dis- 
sect various segments of our mass 
society. The results are, to say 
the least, a bit unusual. 

In 1951 his book, White Collar: 
The American Middle Classes, took 
the starch out of many a stuffed 
shirt notion about the clean finger- 
nail set. Now Professor Mills has 
moved into “higher circles”: this 
time he plunges his sociological 
scalpel deep into the vitals of 
America’s business brass. A color- 
ful, Veblenesque phrase maker, 
Mills calls his newest excursion 
The Power Elite.* As might be 
expected, the business man comes 
in for a pretty rough examination. 
Unhappy underlings who all along 
have wondered about the boss— 
“What’s he got that I haven’t got?” 
—will have a vicarious joyride 
with this book. In it, Mills articu- 
lates their pet suspicions. 

Contrary to common myth, says 
Mills, the top executive in indus- 
try is no self-made man. And he 
most certainly does not “fit many 
of the stereotypes that prevail” 
about him. He comes from an 
upper middle class family, 57% 
being sons of successful business- 
men. In fact, says Mills, never 
more than 10% of this country’s 
corporate kings come from wage 
earner background. In the main 
they are urban, white Protestant 
Americans, with only a touch of 
immigrant origin. 

Overwhelmingly, the top execu- 
tive also had the advantage of a 
good formal education. 

“[But] it is not characteristic of 
American executives to read 
books,” observes Mills, “except 
books on ‘management’ and mys- 
teries. The majority of top execu- 
tives almost never read drama, 
great fiction, the philosophers, or 
the poets.” Of course, what Mills 
says about business executives is 
equally true of nearly everybody 
else in the body politic, including 
many sociologists. And the inci- 
dental fact is, books on manage- 
ment are not read by business’ 
upper crust. The big sales in books 
on how to scale the business ladder 
are to those who only yearn to get 


to the upper 
rung. 

Mills takes a 
long, and not 
very enchanted, 
look at the top 
businessman’s 
way of life. “The 
executives do 
not constitute a 
leisure class” he observes, “but 
they are not without higher com- 
forts. By the time they are fifty or 
sixty, most chief executives have 
impressive houses, usually in the 
country. Many acquire sizable 
farms, and many of them own 
boats of over 65 feet or 15-ton dis- 
placement. They may even ride to 
the hounds and, moreover, like Mr. 
George Humphrey, wear pink coats 
while doing so. The leisure time of 
many chief executives is taken by 
country places and a good deal of 
hunting. Some fly private planes to 
the Canadian woods, others have 
private cabanas at Miami or Hobe 
Sound.” 

What are we to conclude from 
this? That this lush living then is 
what causes top executives to die 
younger of heart disease than most 
segments of our population? Or, as 
one had supposed, the strains of 
their jobs? 

How serious are these strains? 
Not very severe, Mills implies. 
“Decision-making by individual 
executives at the top is slowly 
being replaced by the worried 
over-efforts of committees, who 
judge ideas tossed before them, 
usually from below the top levels. 
Theirs is not the idea, or even the 
decision, but the judgment.” 

Of course, decision or judgment, 
someone has to say yea or nay. 
But Mills quite clearly does not 
think the executive burden war- 
rants the executive emolument, or 
as he puts it, “the higher comforts.” 

In short, Mr. Mills seems to have 
it in for corporations and their top 
executives. Very rightly he de- 
plores stereotypes and undertakes 
to demolish them. But one feels 
that he has also concocted corpo- 
rate straw men of his own—figures 
that have neither flesh nor sinews. 
Top businessmen could be expected 
not to like Professor Mills’ collec- 
tive portrait. The big trouble is 
they are unlikely to be able even 
to recognize it. 


Lawrence Stessin 


*The Power Elite: Oxford University Press, New York, 423 pages, $6. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$250,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Thirty-Four Year 3%% Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1956 Due July 1, 1990 











Price 102.75% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER WERTHEIM & CO. 

BLAIR & CO. DICK & MERLE-SMITH HALLGARTEN & CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. SHIELDS & COMPANY BAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY GREGORY & SONS FRANCIS I. duPONT & CO. 
SPENCER TRASK & CO. TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 
THE ROBINSON-HUMPHREY COMPANY, INC. McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR, INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION STERN BROTHERS & CO. BURNHAM AND COMPANY 
H. HENTZ & CO. WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 
BAKER, WEEKS & CO. WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY BURNS BROS. & DENTON, INC. 
R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON 


INCORPORATED 


ARTHUR M. KRENSKY & CO., INC. RITER & CO. 








July 11, 1956 
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1950 1951 1952. 





The FORBES index 
Solid ao monthly, gives equal 
1 are we producing? 


. How 
(FRB production index) 
. How many people are working? 








(BLS 9 ploy ) 
. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 — 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 





“Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 


April May June 
Production......... 136.0 138.0 139.0 
Employment........ 111.8 112.6 112.8 
ae 100.8 102.0 102.0 
ME fire w bce sss 115.3 113.3 112.3 
Bank Debits........ 150.0 150.0 150.0 


july Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
140.0 140.0 141.0 143.0 144.0 
113.5 113.8 1140 1143 114.7 
101.0 102.3 102.8 103.0 103.3 
119.2 115.4 115.4 1166 117.6 
150.0 150.0 150.0 159.3 165.4 


100 
Dec. Jan.('56) Feb. Mar. April 
144.0 144.0 143.0 141.0 143.0 
114.9 115.1 115.0 116.8 117.3 
103.5 101.8 101.5 101.3 1008 
116.5 118.4 112.8 115.5 116.4 
159.5 168.9 177.2 160.1 164.8 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by MARSHALL S. FOSTER* 


The Highs Regained 


THE primary fact in any market analy- 
sis in recent years necessarily is the 
large and dependable institutional de- 
mand for stocks. Many estimates of 
the totals of such demand have been 
made the past year or so, and as a 
rule the conclusions have been that 
demand from such buyers as mutual 
funds, pension funds, life insurance 
companies, bank trust funds, and sav- 
ings banks have risen from a few 
hundred millions in the immediate 
postwar years to perhaps $900 million 
in 1951 and in the neighborhood of 
$1,500,000,000 the past few years. That 
comes to an average current daily de- 
mand from institutions of about $5- 
million net. 

This year, the figures show plainly 
that the small investor has been the 
mainstay of the market. They also 
hint strongly that the institutional 
buyers other than mutual funds man- 
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agers have been holding back on 
buying and presumably accumulating 
buying power. 

The odd lot public has done heavier 
sustained buying this year than at 
any previous time. In one week its 
net purchases reached 400,000 shares 
and in many weeks they have ex- 
ceeded 300,000 shares. During the 
first half of the year, its daily net 
buying averaged just about $3 million. 
It must be remembered that this is a 
net figure, like the $5-million average 
net buying by institutions. Stock Ex- 
change transaction studies and in- 
quiries in other quarters show that 
odd lot buying has increasingly con- 
eentrated on quality stocks for in- 
vestment purposes. 

The odd lot buying had a counter- 
part in mutual funds net share sales 

*Mr. Foster, partner of Gammack & Co. of 


New York City, is a guest columnist for Mr. 
Sidney B. Lurie who is on vacation. 


which, of course, soon result in stock 
purchases by the funds. In the first 
quarter this year, they reached a new 
high record at $232,900,000. In April 
and May they were at a quarterly 
rate of above $180,000,000. 


The figures suggest that public con- 
fidence in common stocks as invest- 
ments has been building up for some 
years and is now stronger than at any 
previous time. They tend to support 
the opinion that there are not at 
present excesses similar to those 
prior to historic important market 
tops. They lead to a suspicion that 
even should investment demand by 
individuals recede somewhat, there is 
a backlog of institutional deferred 
demand to take its place. 

The impressive performance during 
and since the most recent decline 
strengthens a view that historic con- 
nections between stock price move- 
ments on the one hand and fluctua- 
tions in money rates, in prices for 
fixed interest securities, and even in 
the rate of business activity, on the 
other, have weakened. Institutional 
demand is something which is going 
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TInterchemical 
oe MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
G Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Increased Dividend on 
“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the “A” Common and Vot- 
ing Common Stocks will be paid 
September 4, 1956, to stockholders 
of record August 6, 1956. 
Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Sep- 
tember 4, 1956, to stockholders of 
record August 6, 1956. 

R. N. Wallis, Treasurer 


DIVIDEND 
‘NOTICE 


Interchemical has declared— 

* Theregular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12% a share on its 
Preferred Shares. 

«A dividend of 65¢ a share on 
its Common Shares. 

payable August 1, 1956, to holders 

of record at the close of business 

on July 17, 1956. 














FRANCIS A. E. SPITZER, Secretary 
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Rail Prospects 
In the Second Half 


Five investor should read the current Value Line Survey Report on railroad 
earnings prospects in the second half. Railroad stocks are especially sensitive to 
earnings comparisons with the preceding year. The three major categories of freight, 
(1) coal (2) steel and iron (3) wheat, will move, Value Line analysts estimate, on a 
trend somewhat different from that forecast by the Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
Council. Railroad earnings comparisons in the second half are expected, therefore, 
to be different from the first half. The traffic trends and earnings and dividend 
prospects of railroads in various parts of the country are specifically analyzed. 


The Value Line Ratings show objectively which of the 31 rail stocks under con- 
tinuous year ‘round survey are at this time underpriced, which fairly priced, which 
overpriced in relation to estimated 1956 earnings and dividends; which are likely to 
report higher earnings in the second half, which lower. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 64-page issue covering the leading 
Railroad and Railroad Equipment stocks at no extra charge under this Introductory 
Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 
stocks and 14 industries. This issue analyzes 44 stocks including: 


New York Central Penna. R.R. N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis Southern Pacific 
Canadian Pacific Atchison St. Louis-San Francisco Great Northern 
Chesapeake & Ohio Bait. & Ohio Chicago, Milwaukee Union Pacific 
Northern Pacific Erie Westinghouse Air Brake Norfolk & Western 
Louisville & Mashville Greyhound Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Alco Products 
Southern Railway Pullman American Steel Foundries and 21 others 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 1956 
and 1959-61 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer, at no extra charge, the 
new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future 
price expectancies on all 700 stocks under constant supervision. 

*New subscribers only. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-66 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 





Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








to be with us until it is altered by new 
economic conditions. Public invest- 
ment demand has shown, over the 
past year, that it is solidly based and 
not easily influenced by alarming 
headlines or ordinary fluctuations in 
business and financial conditions. 

The above comments are made in 
face of business uncertainties which 
have been obscured by the exuberant 
stock market. The steel strike might 
postpone or mitigate inventory diffi- 
culties which had been looming, and 
Congress has developed an unusually 
carefree hand in authorizing public 
expenditures. However, money pres- 
sures have been having their effect 
on business and are apt to continue 
to do so. Last year’s boom was sup- 
ported by the creation of a record $51 
billion in debt. It looks as if this 
year’s economy will have to get along 
on a much smaller amount of manu- 
factured purchasing power and it is 
certain that it will have to carry the 
burden of higher debt charges. That 
is almost sure to show up in the busi- 
ness picture somewhere. In stocks, it 
is more apt to influence what people 
will buy and the rate of public buy- 
ing rather than whether they will 
buy. Continued tricky stock selec- 
tion is likely, particularly following 
such a sharp rise. 


A plentiful supply of:new equities 
is in sight. Corporations will need 
huge sums of money to pay for their 
projected capital expenditure, and 
bond financing has become more diffi- 
cult and considerably more expen- 
sive. It is a good guess that new stock 
offerings will be limited largely by 
how much the market will take. 
American Telephone has just an- 
nounced a proposed offering of $575 
million in common stocks, which 
alone will soak up a lot of buying 
power. Probably, the huge Ford of- 
fering in January had much more to 
do with market irregularity in the 
early weeks of the year than is 
recognized. 


Commitments based on investment 
trends continue preferable to those 
grounded on the hope that public 
favor will turn from quality to spec- 
ulative possibilities. Oils and utilities 
have shown good technical action and 
are almost sure to continue to attract 
a good share of- investment money. 
In the oils, Amerada with no net ap- 
preciation since early 1952 could 
again become a leader in the group. 
Appreciation prospects seem better 
than average for a variety of reasons 
in Mission Oil, International .Petro- 
leum, and Plymouth. Among utilities, 
there are two which are not only 
interesting values as _ utilities, - but 
which also have an oil flavor enhanc- 
ing appreciation possibilities. They 
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are Montana-Dakota Utilities and 
Mountain Fuel Supply. The former 
has large acreage in the Williston 
Basin area where Shell Oil has al- 
ready developed substantial reserves, 
which in turn will produce earnings 
for Montana-Dakota Utilities as soon 
as Shell’s expenses have been repaid. 

Mountain Fuel Supply has a sim- 
ilar situation in the Rocky Mountains, 
as well as an excellent record as a 
utility. Other utilities with good pros- 
pects for earnings, gains or dividend 
increases are Montana Power, United 
Gas Improvement, Consolidated Nat- 
ural Gas and Utah Power and Light. 


A change has occurred in the af- 
fairs of Climax Molybdenum which 
may have initiated improved invest- 
ment attitudes toward this stock. 
The company recently announced the 
successful completion of long experi- 
ments to develop molybdenum alloys 
which are fully competitive. This de- 
velopment adds interesting long term 
possibilities to good short term pros- 
pects. The company may show a 
slight decline from last year’s earn- 
ings of $6.80, but the earnings trend 
is expected to turn up with comple- 
tion of new productive facilities in the 
Fall. 

Time, Inc. is another leader in its 
industry which could come into much 
greater institutional investment favor. 
After several years of only slow and 
irregular earnings gains, it may show 
spectacular improvement this year 
with earnings which might approach 
a double of last year’s $4.72 per share. 

General Outdoor Advertising and 
Gould National Batteries are two 


-stocks with good long term price 


trends, and better than average yields 
and price-earnings ratios. Stable 
earnings and strengthening finances 
have characterized both. They are 
rather small to attract widespread 
institutional interests, and so could 
give more value to the individual in- 
vestor than some better known equi- 
ties. General Outdoor, selling around 
35, has been paying $2 for some years 
and averaging over $3.50 in earnings. 
Now that there is nothing ahead of 
the common, the percentage payout 
could increase. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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For Worthwhile Speculative Profit 


SOUTHLAND RACING CORP. 


Common Stock Around $1.75 





and prosperity. 


2 million to over 8 million. 


erea's center of population. 


Send Coupon for FREE Report. 


80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 





80 Day Track Meet Scheduled Opening Aug. 30 


1. Southliand'’s huge new $1,000,000 greyhound park is considered America’s most 
beautiful and modern greyhound racing track. 


2. Greyhound Racing, “sport of millions" is enjoying unprecedented popularity 
3. Since 1945, annual attendance at greyhound racing tracks has increased from 


4. The purchase in 1949 of 1000 shares of stock in the Mile High Kennel Club at 
the original offering price of $1, an investment of only $1000, is today worth 
over $10,000. Dividends paid on this investment up to January 1956 total $2,400. 


5. Southland Greyhound Park in West Memphis, Arkansas, should do even better 
because it is situated in a more heavily populated area . . . only 4 miles from 


We believe Southland will show excellent capital gains if bought at this time. 


-——-—--——- =—GENERAL INVESTING CORP.-—-——- 


Members American Stock Exchange 


PLEASE SEND FREE REPORT ON SOUTHLAND RACING CORP. 
(Please print full name clearly) 


CI 5 a dela ke bieahaes bh edues + ne eee 


BOwling Green 9-1600 
F-8-1 
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HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and .opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5. A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 4 


under $5 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month’s trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” sto€ks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 


H Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-40, Seaford, New York 


. Please send me your Name............. 
#SSR reports for 1 Address........... 
' month’s FREE trial. ee 


ey ee ener Some... « CD csccvrrecteie 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 

A divid of $1.7. 
yy Fame gg LA = og de- 


clared, a September 1, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


been 
declared, payable September 24, 1956 
to stockholders of of record at the close 
of business on September 4, 1956. 











PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 52 


The Board of Directors has de- 
elared a dividend of 32¢ per 
share on Common Stock of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 18, 1956. 

FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

President 
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“now Your Investments Better 


GET YOUR NEW 





fer Juiging Stock Values 


Over 
1,800 
Revised 
Stock 
Facto- 
graphs 










Ready 
within! 
2 weeks 


The 42nd Edition of this 304-page An- 
nual Ready Reference for Investors, off 

press within 2 weeks, is a veritable mine fy ned 
sential facts to assist the wide-awake investor 
in judging relative merits of over 1,800 stocks. 
Complete index enables you to find in a few 
a4mvestment data every investor needs. 
will be 50,000 copies! Now being 

by the trained staff of FINANCI 
which nd , more — 53 years has 





been su nd fi in- 
toon supplying the investors meee to invest surplus 


furids more wisely, more profitably. 
Nowiveve else can you find more quickly, 


» or at lower cost, each company’ 8 
aie, historical und, financial posi- 
tion, eight years’ performance ‘records, outlook 
and other essential facts and Source you as an 
investor must have to ks you 
own or consider buying. You Dactaweahes 
are a MUST in analyzing stocks,’’ writes a 
New York subscriber. 


Return “‘ad”’ today with $5 Check or 
Money Order for your 1956 MANUAL. Or 
send $11 for 6-months’ trial subscription for 
FINANCIAL WORLD and receive yh coming 
1956 “‘STOCK FACTOGRAPH’’ MANUAL as 





soon as pu » in addition to 38 weekly 
copies of FINANCIAL WORLD and 6 monthly 
a of “IN ENDENT APPRAISALS” con- 


listed common stocks. Yearly subscrip 
$20 includes $5 ‘“‘FACTOGRAP 
MANUAL Free. 


FINANCIAL Ries ° 


53 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Keynote of market—still selectivity 


Five years ago, this observer was 
privileged to write an article for 
this magazine entitled, “Keynote of 
Market—Selectivity.” It is hard to 
believe that this selectivity has lasted 
for such a long time. It is a major 
characteristic of the current market, 
and may very well cause it to go 
down in history books as the “selec- 
tive” bull market, just as in the 1920s 
we saw the “speculative” bull market. 

Three basic changes have taken 
place over the last half-decade: 

(1) The ever-increasing interest of 
the pension funds and other institu- 
tional investors in top grade common 
stocks, while relatively ignoring the 
medium and lower-priced secondary 
issues which provide a higher yield. 
This has occasionally raised market 
prices of the former far out of line 
with the latter’s price levels, and also 
has been largely responsible, not only 
for the high level of the various 
averages, but for the wide price 
swings in these averages. 

(2) The expanding popularity of 
growth stocks, with inventions and 
discoveries stimulating new buying 
interest at rapidly advancing prices. 
Growth developments and corporate 
merger or split announcements have 
often underlain the spectacular price 
performances of certain chemical, 
drug, aluminum, oil, electronic, air- 
craft, coal and many other individual 
issues, in different groups. 

(3) An increasing knowledge of 
investment fundamentals has enabled 
more individuals to become aware 
that inflation will be a built-in part 


. of our economy for years to come. 


Meanwhile, the ranks of the 
chronic bears have widened appre- 
ciably since the market faltered, after 
reaching a high last April at 521.05 
on the Dow-Jones Industrial average. 
Some institutional investors have in- 
creased their cash _ reserves, or 
switched out of common stocks into 
preferred stocks and bonds. The 
students of market price cycles are 
becoming more pessimistic than here- 
tofore, while the fundamental ana- 
lysts seem more cautious than usual. 
A great deal of this bearishness re- 
sults from the indisputable fact that 
the bull market, in terms of the aver- 
ages, has reached a pretty mature 
state after seven years, and has gone 
farther than most others. 

However, are the bears forgetting 
that selectivity and group rotation 
are still this market’s major main- 
stays and are primarily responsible 


by KENNETH W ARD* 


for its amazing strength and recu- 
perative ability? This is evident 
from the fact that all stock’ groups, 
or individual issues, have reached 
their tops, or bottoms, simultaneously. 
As proof of this statement, about 200 
individual bull market highs have 
been attained since the May lows. 
There are about 80 different industry 
groups of stocks in the market, and 
the supply of new potential leader- 
ship seems far from exhausted. When 
one group reaches a temporary top, 
others appear ready to take its place. 
Moreover, instead of operating con- 
ventionally, as a single unit on one 
main front, today’s market is operat- 
ing more as three distinct units, each 
one comprised of several minor trib- 
utaries and all leading in different 
directions, up or down. 

For example, one segment of the 
market now appears to be just on the 
verge of moving ahead again. In 
this category are the retail stores, 
mail order, airlines, electronic, farm 
equipment, ship building, drugs, nat- 
ural gas, food chains, liquors, build- 
ing material and the rails. In a 
second unit, where a period @ijipack- 
ing and filling consolidation aggeears 
necessary before much further «ad- 
vance takes place, are the road 
building, oil, business machines, air- 
craft and cement issues. Comprising 
a third unit are groups such as alu- 
minum, steel, paper, glass and rub- 
bers, where some signs of minor dis- 
tribution are beginning to appear at 
levels which seem temporarily pretty 
high. Perhaps the present market 
can be better described by saying it’s 
been a bull market if you own the 
right group of stocks, but a bear mar- 
ket if you own the wrong ones. 

In viewing the broad, over-all 
market in terms of the averages, no 
major distributional top can yet be 
called. Moreover, no danger signals 
are flying as in 1929, 1937 or 1946. 
They aren’t likely to, not in this type 
of market. Over the past year, for 
example, while individual bear mar- 
kets took place in leading issues of 
three different groups, such as in 
Chrysler, American Viscose and 
Deere, the general market was head- 
ing higher, in an orderly and cau- 
tious fashion. Each new high has 
been corrected properly and every 
attempt to carry higher has been pre- 
ceded by sidewise consolidation. This 
happened twice so far this year, five 


*Mr. Ward, partmer of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York City, is a ong columnist for Mr. 
Joseph D. Goodman, who is on vacation. 
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times last year and 16 times since the | 


bull market got underway in 1949. 

In attempting to project the action 
of the market ahead, there is no tech- 
nical evidence to substantiate any 
forecast of a major bear market de- 
veloping, but it seems rather unlikely 
that any broad upswing will be super- 
imposed, immediately, on the 50- 
point recovery already achieved this 
summer. From a near-term stand- 
point, I would rather anticipate an 
“Indian Summer” setback on the 
averages during late August and 
early September. 

However, any such correction 
should be strongly supported around 
the 490-495 level on the Dow-Jones 
Industrial averages. Then, after an- 
other period of consolidation, I would 
look for the market to reach new 
high ground around the 530-540 level 
sometime between now and the end 
of the year. The long dormant rails 
are building an impressive technical 
position for at least a recovery back 
to the old high area around 180. These 
averages are also likely to reach new 
highs by a few points later this year. 

With so mamy good values selling 
at attractive price levels, it is diffi- 
cult to limit selections, but the fol- 
lowing twelve conservative issues, 
among others, in different groups, 
appear like good, long-term invest- 
ments and provide a reasonable yield. 
In any buying program I advise a 
diversified position. 








TWELVE CONSERVATIVE STOCKS 
Colgate Palmolive a ee 
eee ‘ : : 48 
Olin Mathieson .. Preccaepwis ae 
Pfizer ee .. 
Allied Stores ‘ ; » + 
Philip Morris o4 a 
Ohio Oil ms ; . . 41 
Lily-Tulip Cup oe ae 
Natl. Dairy Te 
Northern Nat. Gas 43 
American Smelting 53 
Great Northern Ry. " 43 














The second list of twelve stocks, 
which appear to justify higher price 
levels, is for individuals willing to 
assume more of a risk. 





TWELVE RISK STOCKS 


Eastern Airlines : aS ease 49 
ACF Industries ives ase 
Certain-Teed : ee 
Black & Decker ; ; : . 4 
ee . 4 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil ................. 42 
Gyivenie -Meectric 2... 2... cece ees . 52 
Yale & Towne .... meer oc dicate teaks 30 
National Cylinder Gas ................ 28 
Glenn Martin ........ id CEE REN AS 32 
Chicago Rock Island .................. 39 
an ge ee ee a 35 











GD WhatI: 4A Wavriant? 


in the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater appreciation 
than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so again. For example, in 
the past decade, the stock worrants of Atias Corp., Tri-Confinental, Richfield Ol, 
United Corp., and R. K. O., fo name some, showed $500 investments appreciating te os muth 
as $100,000 in a few years! 


What is a warrant?_ A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right to buy 
company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may year, 5 years, 
10 years or with no limit at all, some warrants ing perpetual (such as Tri-Continental). To 
see how such warrants can become very valuable Jook at the R. K. O. chart. In 1940 R. K. O. 
reorganized and warrants were issued which gave the right to buy R. K. O. eommon stock at 
$15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 R. K. O. common stock was selling around $2.50 
and with general pessimism rife, the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. 
Obviously few expected R. K. O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have 
actual value. How the picture changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R. K. O. common 
advanced to $28 and the warrant being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 





Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for appreciation? 
When R. K. O. common went from $2.50 to $28, a $500 
investment went to $5,625. When PF. K. O. warrants went 
from 6'/4¢ to $13, the same $500 investment went to 
$104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as much as 
the common! 


What about warrants in this market—today? There ore 
many long-term and perpetual warrants from past years, 
and 1955 saw many new warrants appear, both in the 
United States and Canada. 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should know 
why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, hew they 

re be profitably bought and sold, and what warrants trade 
in today’s market. He must study all of this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If yew are interested in capital appreciation 
the best $2 investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
By Sidney Friez 
This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the securities field 
and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the worth of its information. 
it gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. It is accompanied by a Current 
Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current Papen ange in warrants in today's 
market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many selling under 50¢. For your copy, fill 
in the coupon, attach $2, and mail immediately. Or you may send for free descriptive folder. 





R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. F-64 


Attached is $2. Please send me “‘The Speculative Merits of Common Stock Warrants’’ by Sidney Fried, together 
with Current Supplement. 






For a limited time only— 


YOUR OWN COPY 


F R E E & of our new Study 


“INVESTING TODAY 


and Through 1960—" Timely, Fact-filled! 


May alter your entire philosophy of investment for the better! "Must reading” for 
everyone interested in long range investment earnings. 16 pages! Answers! Facts! 
-————-USE THIS COUPON—SEND TODAY (F-14)-———-——- 

INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY 
922 Laguna St., (Box 30), Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me FREE—"INVESTING TODAY—and Through 1960" as offered in 
Forbes Aug. Ist. 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 

dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,000 

shares of the Company’s capital stock out- 

standing and entitled to receive dividends, 

——_ September 15, 1956, to stock- 
—t-4 


Common Stock 


record at the close of business ‘ 
August 1956. of business on August 31, 1956. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., J. Matruews, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMP 


The Board of Directors of American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company on July 17, 1956 declared 
a dividend of twenty-five cents per share on the 
Common stock of the corporation, payable Septem- 
ber 28, 1956 to stockholders of record at the close 


Vice President and Treasurer 
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SPECULATE 
—with os odds on YOUR side 


te has unfortunately become a 
ey among investors—largely because it 
teething to paeen yee gambling—of 


speculating pact the quickest wer to make 
sum out of a modest sum—and the fact is 
ean be done —_ epriningly small risk. For 

called reckless—though he 

well be a speculator. So long as this man 

his risk among a sufficient number of 

, sof coming. (FRA 
0 out on top approac solute 
. To use this same samme pomcinle wi with your in- 
hog must first have a reliable method 
odds on each move. Such a method 


“ee 
in applying this method, there’s no need 
able, well-known American 
To  Mlustrate, consider r the high quality of 


Shes seo ects ab 
of pe | careful investors. With 
aes eee oe Succane was knowing WHEN 


te cy & the following stocks , 
you it or Shar ened at the right times: 
eee as U.S. STEEL 
DLE EPL GEN. — 


CEMENT 
CHAMPION P & F 
R LUKENS STEEL 
ALUMINIUM Led. 


bt Bane who invest in stocks of this calibre, pos- 
losses wv limited, but possible profits 


if@ Man speculates yr he may actuall. 
chances than an =. conservats tive in 
a onows his capital % to "be whittled away 


aioe you how these principles can be applied to 

inv pene make steady, low-taxed cap- 

og eed 1 gladly send you a revealing “yr 

“Stock Market Analysis: Facts & 

Principles,” sn plus the next 3 weeks of regular serv- 

includes strength ratings of 20 stocks, 

dations with specific buy, hold or sell recommen- 

ions—the rewarding moves you can make in 
the immediate future. 


pee. $1, together with your name & address, to 


American Investors Service 


Larchmont New York 





Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1956: 
Class of Dividend 
Stock Per Share 

4.08% Curnlative Preferred . . . $1.02 


All dividends are payable on or 
before September 29, 1956 to 
stockholders of record August 
31, 1956. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 
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A Time for Selective Thinking 





As this is written,*the stock market 
as measured by the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials has had the traditional mid- 
summer advance, about as anticipated 
in the June Ist issue. 

According to the theory of “supply 
areas” and “demand areas” to which 
this Forses column often refers, there 
should be at least hesitation some- 
where around 515-525, the approxi- 
mate previous top. At the same time, 
one should bear in mind that the 
midsummer rally has not been violent 
enough to accomplish the technical 
deterioration which accompanied last 
summer’s rise or the late winter and 
early spring wave of buying. Indeed, 
this summer’s rise has been marked 
by much speculative restraint. 

Relatively few stocks have “run 
away” as have Caterpillar Tractor, 
Clark Equipment, Georgia-Pacific, 
Owens-Corning and Aluminium, Ltd. 
Usually there has been “a reason” for 
any spectacular behavior in individ- 
ual issues. The coppers have be- 
haved exceptionally well considering 
the weakness in the metal. The 
motors have stopped going down and 
rallied a little as evidence of better 
retail sales and diminishing field 
stocks has appeared. The behavior of 
the steels on news of the strike has 


by L. O. HOOPER 








been entirely or- 
thodox. Stocks do 
not usually de- 
cline on_ strikes. 
Indeed, strikes are 
a symptom of 
prosperity, and a 
total absence of 
labor troubles and threats of troubles 
usually occurs only in a deteriorating 
economy. The oils have stood up 
well, and some have given an out- 
standing performance. 

Since I have been on a 16-day 
business trip to the Pacific Coast fol- 
lowed by a fairly extended vacation 
on the Maine shore, I have been look- 
ing at the market from a distance, 
and somewhat less intensively than 
when in Wall Street. This semi- 
detached frame of mind, I find, often 
is helpful. You can become more 
objective and less emotional. You 
see the broad picture a little better 
and do not become so involved in 
details. 

I have been thinking that the 
economy and the stock market have 
been taking “a pause,” and a healthy 
“pause,” in stride. The pause has not 
been any worse than anticipated. In 
spite of everything, but for the steel 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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FORBES GUIDE 


Se/ects 79 Best Lo W-Priced Stocks / 








, i e, we urge 

you to check first with the N 1 edition of “LOW-PRICED 

STOCK GUIDE” — which y to send you ona money-back-if-not- 
completely-satisfieq basis. 


€ach year to 


Potentials with 
small amounts of capital. 


The 1956 FORBES “LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE” wilt help you avoid Wasting time 
and money on the worthless “cats and dogs”. It handpicks 79 of the most Promising 
Jow-priced Stocks and analyzes them for you — fa cter and the quality 
of each Stock — tells you which to buy for big Speculative Profits, for liberal and 
well-protected income, for Steady, long-term growth. 


Increase Your Opportunities For Capital Gains 
This FORBES Guide wil! help you diversify even modest sums — permit you to buy 
in 100-share lots — materially increase your opportunities for capitat Bains by 
Pointing out many carefully researched stocks which combine almost blue-chip 
quality with low-priced volatility. 


Ocks recommended for a 


gation, @ppear best Situated 
days ahead. 


Order Now and Save $5.00 Money-Back Guarantee 


r, YOu are eligible for Our special 
3%% on the regular 
Y back in 10 days if 


But Please, reserve your Copy today! Advance orders thus far indi- 
Cate that our rather limited Supply will be exhausted quickly — 
and, because of the timing factor involved in all security invest- 
ments, it is not Possible to go back to press with a second edition. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Iny, Stors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Forbes inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $10. Please send me on Publication the new 1956 FORBES 
hi 


“LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE" w ch regularly sells for $15. If 4 am not Satisfied, 
! may return it within 10 days for full. refund. (Add 3% Sales Tax on N.Y. Cc, Orders.) 























rEuy of These 
Low- Priced 
Stocks? 


Adams Express 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp. 
Amer. Airtines 
Amer. Bosch Ar. 
Amer. Broad Para. 
Amer. & For, Power 
Amer. M. & Fdy. 
Amer. Maracaibo Oil 
Amer. Metai 
Amer. Motors 
Am. Radiator & Stan. San. 
Amer. Water Works 
Armour 
Ashland Oil & Refining 
Atlas Corp. 
Avco Manufacturing 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Barium Stee} 
Bellanca Corp. 
Benguet Consol: Mining 
Budd Company 
Burling ind. 
Campbell Chiboug 
Case, J. §. 
Celanese Corp. 
Certain-teeg P, 

hicago Corp. 
Chi. MSP & Pac. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas 
Coml. Soly. 
Continental Motors 
Cudahy Packing 
Dan River M. 
Deere 
Drill & Exploration 
El. Bond & Share 
Equity Corp. 
Fairchild Eng. & Airpl, 
Fedders 
Ford Motor Ltd. 
Foremost Dairies 
Gimbel Brothers 
Grey Paige 
Greyhound orp. 
Hazel Atlas Glass 
Lehigh C. & N. 
Lib. McN, &. L. 
Loews Inc, 
Lorillard Pp. 
Merritt C. & s. 
Mid South Utilities 
Nat. Dept. Stores 
Nat. Dist. 
Nat. Fuel G. 
Nat. Petroleum 
Newport Ind. 
New Idria Mining & Chem. 
Niag.-Moh. Pow. 
No. States Pow. 
Oliver Corp. 
Pennsylvania RR 
Pepsi-Cola 
Petrol Corp. 
Philco 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Rexall Dru 
Schenley Industries 
Sears, Roebuck 
Southern Co. 
Sperry Rand 
Spiegel inc. 
Studebaker-Packard 
Sunray Mid-Cont. 
Textron Inc. 
Tri-Continental 
Union Electric Company 
United Corp. 
United Gas 
United Merchants & Mfrs, 
U. S. Ind, 


U. S. Lines 

U. S. Pipe & Fay, 
Warner B. Pict, 
Webb & Knapp 
Wilson & Co. 
Yale & Towne 


Listed above Gre 88 active 
low-priced Stocks. Alf 

have very stro 

Yer only 18, le 

5, are rated “Buy” ond are 

in the new, 1956 edition of 

the FORBES “LOW-PRICED 
STOCK GUIDE”, 









































for This Valuable 
T-Stock Check Today 


At absolutely NO COST OR 
OBLIGATION, Babson’s Reports 
will immediately check 7 stocks you 
‘own or are planning to buy. This 
Country’s oldest personal investment 
advisory service—as a personal 
service to imvestors—will check 
= list’ Against its up-to-date 

OLD or SWITCH list. 
Based on more than 51 years’ 
experience and extensive research, 
this check is vitally important. It 
can help you avoid costly losses and 
é take advantage of present available 
< profit opportunities. 
a Mail your list of 7 stocks with- 
4 out delay. Valuable advice sent 
y promptly at NO COST OR OBLI- 
} GATION. 


Ef BABSON’S REPORTS 
: Dept. F-59 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Ww send 
ion. Marquise .* Bmereié. 
3 $200 te ng 10/450. Telephone 24 hours daily. 


LEO PEVSNER CO. 


S S. Wabash FRanklin 2-2928 Chicago 








BLUE CHIP LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCK 


About $30 a Share 


one of the fastest-growing Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States 


* ins. in force up 20 times in past 10 years 
* 7th cash dividend increase in Nov., 1955 
* 7 stock dividends in last 10 years 


- Write for FREE Report 


J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST ST. PHILA, 2, PA. 











Tuts midsummer rally has turned out 
to be stronger than even the opti- 
mists had dared to predict. The New 
York Times and the Standard & 
Poor’s stock indices already have 
surpassed their previous all-time 
peaks, and only the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial and railroad stock averages 
have failed so far to reaffirm the up- 
ward trend. Obviously, the invest- 
ment demand for prime industrial 
equities remains as strong as ever, 
regardless of the steel strike and po- 
litical and economic uncertainties. 
While I am inclined towards the 
opinion that the market has advanced 
about as far as it can and should go 
before getting too much out of line 
with realities, there are certain high- 
ly significant facets to this latest up- 
ward surge which deserve the full 
attention of investors. Just take a 
look at the kind of stocks that have 
been making new highs in July. 
Once again the super-blue chips have 
taken the lead. Not one of them is 
“cheap” statistically, or attractive on 
an income basis (see table below). 
These stocks are not being bought 
by amateurs, and the people (or in- 
stitutions) who buy them at present 
levels do so in complete disregard of 
current income. It is the future that 
counts. : 
Meanwhile scores of stocks of 
“good” quality yielding 6% or more 
are neglected. Perfectly sound bonds 
with quality ratings of “A” or “B1” 
yielding as much as 44% go begging, 
and even “A”-rated tax-exempt 
bonds with yields as high as 3%4% 
have to be “sold” instead of “going 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


Stocks for Income? 





By HEINZ H. BIEL 


out-of-the win- 
dow.” 

The cause of this 
seemingly illogical 


predilection on the | os 
part of investors 
for low-yielding 


prime - quality 

stocks instead of high-yielding bonds 
and equities would have been a 
worthy subject for Senator Ful- 
bright’s stock market investigation. 
Basically, the reasons are these: (1) 
the tax on capital gains (which tends 
to “freeze” investment positions), and 
(2) the double taxation of dividends 
which makes retained corporate prof- 
its much more valuable than cash 
dividends. 

These two factors are primarily 
responsible for the continuing lea- 
dership of the prime-quality equities. 
Old holders “can’t afford” to sell 
them, yet their long-range prospects 
exert a seemingly irresistible appeal 
for the most discriminating investor. 
And these are also the investors who 
do not care about this year’s divi- 
dends, but who are concerned only 
with a company’s earnings prospects 
five or ten years hence. 

This fundamental factor is domi- 
nating the investment market for 
common stocks. It poses a difficult 
problem for people like me who are 
expected to come up with an answer. 

Obviously, in a case where current 
income is an absolute necessity, a 
stock like Dow Chemical yielding 
14%% will not be acceptable. An in- 
vestment in General Motors or a good 
electric utility would be more appro+ 














: SAVINGS 
: ACCOUNTS 


EARN : 
current rate-per annum : 
Paid Quarterly on Multiples of me 


FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
15TH EARN FROM THE 1ST. 
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SUPER-BLUE CHIPS 















Recent Cash Current Book Valve 
High Dividend Return per Share 
Internati. Business Mach...................... 520 $4.00 7% $52.82 
SN SE ho wb pb awity Oks os eabheaeleeGi ese 139% 2.50 18 57.40 
III, a sicie a's 6 's's-s oo.neb acted enbinee ese 133% 3.50 246 25.16 
Aluminum Co. of America*.................-- 128% 1.20 2 26.44 
Royal Dutch Petroleum ..............0..005- 115% 20) 4 2 77.Q0E 
el RS Si 112% 3.25€ 29 16.82 
SE. WII oc os oa Dudas as outdo dabdie dep ae 100% 2.65 2.6 26.79 
EL ass 5 ks wo agian 6.oce oF o00e% 98 240 27 31.40 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas..................+.- 91 80 A 10.94 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ..............0eeeeeee 87% 1.60 1.8 14.57 
Ns hs aad hounds ites bana 82% 1.20 1.4 13.26 
*Or any other aluminum stock. E—Estimate. 
Average Yield 
Price 1951 1951 1956 on 1951 Present 
in 1951* Divid. Yield Divid. Price Prige 
American Gas & Electric.... 17% $ 95 5.4% $1.50E 8.5% 40 
Florida Power & Light...... 11% 70 59 1.20 10.1 50 
Consolidated Edison of N.Y... 31% 2.00 . : 2.40 75 48 
Public Service Elec. & Gas. 22% 1.60 1.80 79 34 


*Adjusted for stock dividends, but not for value of a. 
E—Estimated rate after recent stock dividend. 
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priate. Most of the time, however, 
maximum income need not be the 
decisive factor, and in many instances 
a yield differential of 1% is compara- 
tively inconsequential. 

An above average yield does not 
necessarily make a stock attractive. 
It should make the investor sus- 
picious, because Wall Street is not a 
place where they hand out candy to 
the babies. Take for example the 
comparison appearing on the previ- 
ous page which shows how a minor 
sacrifice with respect to current in- 
come has paid off most handsomely. 

At the 1951 average price, Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric and Florida Pow- 
er & Light offered returns of 5.4% to 
5.9% as compared with 6.3% to 7% 
for Con Edison and Public Service. 
Within five years the situation was 
reversed with the two “growth” util- 
ities yielding 8.5% to 10.1% on the 
1951 cost price against 7.5% to 7.9% 
for the two others. More important, 
however, is the fact that the average 
price of the first two stocks has 
tripled, while the other two have 
gained only about 50%. What was 
true five or ten years ago is just as 
true today, except that a great many 
more investors have learned that it is 
more profitable to consider future 
income instead of current income. As 
a result, the premium to be paid for 
superior future prospects has become 
rather stiff. 

Readers who are more interested 
in short-term speculative commit- 
ments may be attracted by Rohr Air- 
craft which makes “power packages” 
(complete engine assemblies). Rohr 
has earned profits in good times and 
in bad for the past 15 years, a rare 
record in an industry which has ex- 
perienced exceedingly violent ups and 
downs. 

Forty per cent of Rohr’s present 
$156-million backlog is commercial 
against less than 15% of its $115- 
million backlog a year ago. The com- 
pany is now constructing a new plant 
near Seattle, Wash. at the behest of 
Boeing. Rohr’s sales in the fiscal year 
beginning this month will probably 
increase by about 30% and earnings 
should easily rise to at least $4 a 
share. The present price of 24% is 
30% below the 1954-55 high of 35. The 
$1.40 dividend rate which may be 
augmented by a stock dividend pro- 
vides a return of 5.8%. Statistically, 
Rohr is a better buy than the major 
aircraft manufacturers, but this does 
mot guarantee, of course, that the 
steck will out-perform every one of 
them. A commitment in Rohr affords 
participation in the business of all the 
majors—Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed 
or Convair, all of whom are custom- 
ers. 
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QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 80 
cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks 
of the Company, payable Sep- 
tember 5, 1956 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 15, 1956. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
July 12, 1956 


J.REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


W. J. CONRAD, 
Secretary 


Makers of 
CAMEL, CAVALIER, 


WINSTON AND SALEM 
cigarettes 


PRINCE ALBERT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
smoking tobacco 











PIM 
CONTINENTAL 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
159th 





COMMON DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of forty-five cents 
(45¢) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business August 
24, 1956. 
47th 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93%) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable October 1, 1956, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
September 14, 1956. 


LOREN R. DODSON, 
Secretary 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 






F Oil, Gas, Chemical and 
Electrome Equipment 
& Technical Services 





A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.75 per share on the 
common stock, payable on 
September 18, 1956 to 
shareholders of record as 
of the close of business 
September 4th. 
R. E, REIMER 
Vice President 
Secretary and Treasurer 


July 26, 1956 
Dallas, Texas 






























































i : Interested in 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual,. Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 
objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


Sevestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


& 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share without addition of 
any sales load or commission. 
Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 














| GROWTH r 
| INDUSTRY § muruat 
| SHARES, tnc.J FUND 


Objective: Long-term growth 
of Capital and Income. 


Shares priced at 103% of net asset value, 
redeemed at 100% of net asset value. 
« 
Prospectus on request 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 





















THE FUNDS 


CLOSED DOOR 


True to the letter of its prospectus, 
the de Vegh Mutual Fund, Inc. has 
decided to close its books to further 
sales. Imrie de Vegh, president, says 
the $13.8 million (assets) fund hence- 
forth will issue no new shares and 
will accept no new subscriptions. Like 
State Street Investment Corp.’s Paul 
Cabot—who stopped selling new 
shares to the public in 1944—de Vegh 
has always felt that a fund should 
concentrate primarily on investment 
research and management, not get 
bogged down in problems of sales and 
distribution. The de Vegh Fund, 
which never had a loading charge, al- 
ways sold its shares sans benefit of an 
elaborate distribution and sales set- 
up. 

The de Vegh move was clearly 
foreshadowed in its prospectus, which 
declared that “the advantages of 
flexibility and mobility are best pre- 
served by not allowing the fund to 
become very large.” In all, only 200,- 
000 shares were authorized, and there 
was never any intention to increase 
that amount “except for reinvestment 
of capital gains dividends.” 

The fund, of course, will continue 
to redeem shares; but resale will be 
in the over-the-counter market, the 
price being determined by supply and 
demand rather than directly by net 
asset value. But it is not likely that 
the fund’s shares will go begging; its 
record is too good for that. In the 
bull market from 1950 through March 
31, 1956, the de Vegh fund better than 
trebled its asset value per share—as- 
suming reinvestment of security prof- 
its. Investors apparently regard that 
record very favorably. The day be- 
fore de Vegh’s announcement, the re- 
demption price of its shares was 
$60.91. Once the news was out, the 
shares were quoted at 63 bid, 65 
asked. 


POSTSCRIPT 


FOLLOWING a reader’s suggestion, we 
decided to carry our performance test 
for the funds (Forses, July. 1) one 
step further. Instead of comparing 
their market action with the Dow 
Jones Industrial average alone, we 
expanded the picture to include stock 
averages which comprise other types 
of equities (e.g., railroad and utility 
stocks). 

With one exception, the bull mar- 
ket performances of the various fund 
groups. still seem to be roughly the 
same vis-a-vis the other indexes as 





RISE AND FALL 


Here is how the Forses Fund In- 
dexes compared with various 
stock indexes in two critical pe- 
riods: 


Bull Market 
Index Performance May Setback 
(12/31/1949-— (4/ 6/1956— 
3/31/1956) 5/28/1956) 

Standard & 

Poor’s 90 

stocks +188.8% —9.7% 
Dow Jones 

Composite -++-158.8% —7.8% 
NY Times 

Combined + 154.3% —8.3% 
FORBES Fund Indexes 

10 largest 

Stock 

Funds +151.2% —6.8% 

10 largest 

Balanced 

Funds + 89.8% —4.6% 
Dow Jones 

industrial +156 % —9.9% 











with the DJI. The exception: the 
Standard & Poor 90 stocks index 
which is a clear standout on the up- 
side (see table). 

Interestingly enough, in the market 
break this spring the funds again 
were a bit firmer than the stock in- 
dexes in resisting downward pressure 
(see table). 


CLEAR GAINS 


SHAKEOUT or no shakeout, the mutual 
funds continue to sell well, and their 
assets, as indicated by the latest re- 
ports, are still heading toward new 
highs. The 126 mutual fund members 
of the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies boosted their assets 
nearly 10% in the first half of 1956. 
On June 30 their net assets stood at 
more than $8.6 billion. Best. of all 
from the funds’ point of view was the 
fact that $435 million of the increase 
was net new money (i.e., new sales 
minus redemptions of previously out- 
standing shares). Here is a look at 
some of the individual showings: 

e Investors Mutual, Inc., the largest 
of the funds managed by Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc., has now 
passed the $1 billion mark. 

e Net assets of Broad Street In- 
vesting Corp., reports Francis J. Ran- 
dolph, president, topped $91 million 
on June 30, up nearly $10 million 
from the beginning of the year. 

e Net assets of National Investors 
Corp., as of June 30, reached a new 
high of $65 million, up almost $8 mil- 
lion from the end of 1955 and $10 
million from a year ago. 

The mutual fund picture, however, 
is not entirely unclouded. Century 
Shares Trust, which specializes in in- 
surance and bank stocks, reports that 
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GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get ial buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background males to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 

See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
431 S. Dearborn 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











67th REGULAR DIVIDEND 
& SPECIAL STOCK DIVIDEND 


The directors, on July 20, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend (No. 67) of thirty (30) cents 
per share on the Common Stock, payable on 
20 to shareholders of record August 7. 

The quarterly dividend (No. 5) on the 4% per 
cent Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series.A, at 
28Yeth cents per share, and the quarterly dividend 
(No. 5) on the 54% per cent Cumulative Convert- 
ible Second Preferred Stock, Series of 1955, at 
41 %th cents per share, each will be paid on 
1 to shareholders of record August 7. 

The directors have also declared a five (5) per 
cent stock dividend which will be distributed on 
September 20 to holders of Common Stock of 
record on August 7. 





W. D. FORSTER, Secretary 
July 20, 1956 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 


Cl Cmmanngy 


SUNRAY BLDG. TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


\t The Board of Directors at a 
Sy —mecting held July 10, 1956, 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.06% per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com- 


pany, payable August 15, 
1956, to stockholders 












record August 1, 1956. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
First Vice-Pres. & Treas. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 45 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company, pay- 
able September 5, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business July 30, 
1956. 


c. L. SWIM, 
July 10, 1956 Secretary 
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its net asset value on June 30 dropped 
to $23.27, down 8.3% in six months. 
The main reason is that insurance 
stocks have been weak. 

But on the plus side, Henry R. 
Guild, chairman, has this to say 
about his insurance investments: 
“Mortality experience and income 
from investments [this year] are ex- 
pected to compare favorably with 
prior years.” Guild also sees contin- 
ued gains for bank stocks in the sec- 
ond half. 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 


Massachusetts Investors Growth 
Stock Fund favors stocks of compa- 
nies which emphasize technological 
development & research; such stocks 
comprise 38% of the fund’s portfolio. 
Also favored are companies in basic 
natural resource industries; such 
stocks comprise 42.4% of the portfolio. 
But by far the most interesting move 
made by the fund in the quarter 
ended May 31, 1956, was an initial 
plunge into some of the airline stocks. 
This we take it, would fall in the 
17.1% of the portfolio earmarked for 
issues representing “expansion of 
markets & services”. Added to the 
fund were: American Airlines, East- 
ern Air Lines, and Pan American 
World Airways. Other changes: addi- 
tions to holdings of Dow Chemical, 
Merck, Republic Natural Gas. 

With bank earnings soaring to all 
time highs, Delaware Fund reports 
that it has taken a position in First 
Pennsylvania Banking and _ Trust 
Company at a price equivalent to a 
5% yield. 

One blue chip stock was cleared 
out by a good number of the funds in 
the June 30 quarter. Du Pont was 
sold by Whitehall Fund, Mass. Inves- 
tors Growth Stock Fund, Broad Street 
Investing Corp., and National Inves- 
tors Corp. 

General Capital Corp., on the other 
hand, bought 1,400 shares of du Pont. 
And, as a matter of fact, this fund 
displayed great favor for the blue 
chips in the June quarter. Purchases 
included Eastman Kodak, General 
Electric, General Motors, Internation- 
al Paper, Standard Oil (N.J.). 

Broad Street Investing Corp. takes 
a contrary view. “The risks inherent 
in the high level of the national 
economy,” says President Randolph, 
“dictate a more conservative invest- 
ment policy.” Accordingly, Broad 
Street’s common stock holdings were 
reduced 3% in 1956’s first six months 
to 82% of assets on June 30. Broad 
Street made increases in defensive 
equities in the last quarter, pur 
ing Atlantic City Electric, Cen Il- 
linois Light, Iowa Public Service, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric. 
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deVegh | 


Investing 
Company, 
Inc 


Ceemide 
de Vegh Income Fund, Ine.) 


Capital Stock 


The subscription price is 
the net asset value 
share. There is no sales 
or underwriting commission 
payable to anyone. 

Mail the coupon below for 

a copy of wine 


deVegh Investing Company, Inc. 
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D-0-M 


Large Primary and 
Secondary 
Oil Reserves 


Could Spell Profit 
in 
Diversified Oil & 
Mining Corporation 


Write today for free report on what we 
consider an especially attractive nat- 
ural resources speculation. 


McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 


Members American Steck Exchange (Assoc.) 
70 Wall Street, N.Y. 5 WH 40175 


Please send me information on Diver- 


sified Oil. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
Tel hL 
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Bromo 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Thirty-Ninth 
Consecutive Quarterly ae 
A regular quarterly dividend of 

the Company will be peld 8 Stock of 
10, 1956 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 15, 1956. 


RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President—Finance 
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TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share was declared 

i} payable September 26, 1956, 
# to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Septem- 


ber 12, 1956. 

Joun G. GreensuRcH 
61 Broadway Treasurer. 
New York 6, N.Y. 





July 10, 1956 


























SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 70 


A reguler quarterly divi- 
dend of 45 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able September 13, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 
31, 1956. 

H. E. JACKSON, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


Dated: July 21, 1956. 























AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors of the 
Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents per 
share on the Common Stock 
for payment September 10, 
1956 to the shareholders of 
record August 10, 1956. 


July 20, 1956. 





IMPORTANT 


This dividend will not be dis- 
tributed to holders of the old 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
of the Company until such 
shares have been exchanged 
for the new securities to which 
those holders are entitled un- 
der the Plan of Reorganization 
of the Company, which became 
effective February 29, 1952. 


Holders of the old stock are urged to communicate with the Company. 


H. W. Batcooyen, 


Executive Vice President and Secretary 











RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 10, 1956, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents per 
share on stock of this Corporation for the third quarter of the 
calendar year 1956, payable September 15, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business August 15, 1956. 










RICHFIELD 
Ol Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Norman F. Simmonds, Secretary 











HOOPER 


(CoNzINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


strike, there are more people gain- 
fully employed in America than ever 
before, 664 million in June. More 
people are spending more money. 
There is less political worry, and it 
seems to me less worry about what 
would happen if there should be a 
domestic political change. The reader 
may not agree, but it seems to me 
that there has been a gradual, al- 
though sometimes not too apparent, 
improvement in the _ international 
situation ever since the passing of 
Stalin. In short, there seems to be 
less “boat rocking” abroad and less 
“boat rocking” at home. 

If there is any criticism of the 
present investment environment, I 
surmise it is that everything is “too 
good,” and that this “too good” sit- 
uation is too fully reflected in prices, 
or is in danger of being too fully re- 
flected. Present price-earnings ratios 
are not too high so long as earnings 
stay as good as they are now. The 
danger to the price structure is not 
in the known, but in the unknown, 
not in the expected, but in the un- 
expected. 

The logical attitude to take, so 
far as stocks are concerned, remains 
alert selectivity. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on the shares of 
the larger, stronger corporations. It 
should be recognized that such shares 
hardly are cheap, but that many of 
them are not necessarily high. 

I think du Pont (216) is one of 
the more reasonably priced blue 
chips. It is the largest chemical com- 
pany, and one of the best managed. 
Recently a high textile flavor (nylon, 
orlon, rayon) has hurt the price of 
the stock. So has ownership of about 
14%, shares of General Motors for 
each share of du Pont. The stock 
would be higher but for these factors. 

Chrysler (65) still is off about 35% 
from last fall’s top. The company’s 
share of the market has slipped only 
slightly (16.4% in the first half vs. 
18.2% in the first half of 1955) in this 
year’s highly competitive automobile 
selling. The company’s financial posi- 
tion is sound as a nut. It has a very 
small common share capital in rela- 
tion to its size. Everyone knows earn- 
ings are off sharply, so that’s mo 
longer news. It seems to me thst 
Chrysler, admitting that the stock @s 
more speculative than General Meters 
or Ford Motor, is a rather “gate” 
stock to buy at these prices and that 
the issue has greater come-back 
possibilities (percentage-wise) than 
almost any “big” stock. Of course the 
new buyer should be prepared to be 
patient if necessary. It is my assump- 











tion that 1957 will be a better auto- 
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mobile year than 1956 but not as 
good as 1955. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
some of the July railroad earnings 
statements will be shockingly poor 
as a result of the steel strike and that 
the railroads face wage demands of 
consequence. I would suspect a period 
of sub-average price performance in 
the eastern rails for a while. I would 
look for favorable opportunities, how- 
ever, to add- to holdings of Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Virginian, Norfolk & Western, 
Western Pacific, Western Maryland 
and perhaps Baltimore & Ohio. 

Kerr-McGee (60), recently men- 
tioned, is acting well. This is a real 
“growth” company, and the stock 
appears to me to be a “special situa- 
tion” combining in one issue uranium 
(quite important to this fast expand- 
ing corporation), oil drilling for 
others, Gulf Shelf oil and gas, and ag- 
gressive exploration of well selected 
leases. Some dilution of the equity will 
result from conversions, but that’s a 
passing drawback completely counter- 
balanced by attractive potentials. 

Republic Steel (47) appears to de- 
serve consideration. The stock has 
not done much so far this year, and 
the company’s progress has continued 
unabated. The large rutile (titanium 
ore) deposit in Mexico is of great 
importance for the future. . .. Pure 
Oil (46) would appear to be behind 
the market again. This company’s 
progress is more real than apparent. 
The stock deserves to be more popu- 
lar. Its market action has caused 
some discouraged selling. . 

Emerson Electric Manufacturing’s 
(34) management looks for the com- 
pany’s earnings to improve again 
next year. Profit should be $4.25 to 
$4.75 a share for the year to end with 
September. Some kind of a stock 
dividend may be declared before the 
end of the year. Here is a small 
company in which a new management 
is doing an excellent job in finding 
new business and improving operating 
efficiency. ... 

United Fruit (50) is well absorbed 
as offered, but the stock is being held 
back by uncertainty regarding the 
details of the coming “consent de- 
cree” which is helieved to be in the 
process of negotiation with the De- 
partment of Justice. Earnings for the 
second half, barring bad weather, 
should be better than for the second 
half of last year. Probably there is 
no hurry to buy this stock, but little 
reason to sell investment holdings. . 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
(28) has been responding to the 
prospect for better earnings as a 
result of the elimination of its more 
unprofitable manufacturing opera- 
tions. This stock appears to have in- 
teresting trading possibilities. 
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Investment Program 


a Family Affair 





—or do you, like Methuselah, expect to live 900 years? 


T'S a blunt question, we'll admit, but it’s one which we 
I: must face. We buy insurance, annuities, invest in 
securities, establish trust funds, do anything and everything 
possible to provide for those whom we will someday leave 
behind. 


— but many of us forget that there are no schools for widows, that unless we 
make the proper provisions TODAY, we are apt to make someone's tomorrow 
a frightfully heavy burden... particularly if that someone is suddenly and 
unexpectedly called upon to step into your shoes and manage the family’s 
finances. 


Without proper guidance, a sizable portfolio of securities may prove to be a 
constant source of worry, rather than the sheltered harbor which you had 
intended. Times change. Values fluctuate. The volume of the so-called 
“expert” advice now available to the investor is enough to confuse even the 
most experienced. 


You wouldn't leave your estate in the hands of a lawyer or a banker, no matter 
how prominent, unless you were convinced that he would act as a trusted 
friend. You would want to know him, test his judgment, be convinced that he 
could always be counted upon to act in your family’s best interests. 


What about your securities then... that portion of your estate which not only 
requires a specialized knowledge, but which, in all probability, may also 
require more time, more personal supervision than you anticipate? 


We submit that NOW is the time to provide for competent investment guid- 
ance... NOW, while you are still in a position to become thoroughly familiar 
with its performance, its reliability, its adaptability to your family’s future 
requirements. . 


It’s not the only reason for acquainting yourself with this FORBES service, 
which provides day-to-day supervision over the portfolios of investors with 
$25,000 and more invested in securities... but it's a mighty important one. 
Send for Free Descriptive Booklet. 


Mail Coupon =No Obligation 











WHAT CLIENTS SAY: 


“Am well pleased with the 
services you have been giv- 
ing me and have confidence 
that you and your organiza- 
tion will continue to ade- 
quately cover my situation.” 

M.W.S. 


Forbes Personal investment Management 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


| 

| 

‘ 

‘ 

| | may be interested in retaining the services of 

| FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. 

{| Will you kindly send me without obligation, complete 

| details? My present investments are vaiued at ap- 
eanetnsated ar ae | have an additional 

| RS in cash for available investment. 

| 

| 

! 


GIBB cccsn cee donivosscoenegpeeses cupectnecretnscecesesntneesencosppshesiteslidaaniinsie 
Please Print 
PIG B sveccccesececheptesveccsccesecesssencnventptasnennevccesebeqpevseaneiaeninenl 
ET CO Zone........ BaD wcocssnscqusstteans 
| A Division of investors Advisory institute, inc. 8-1 | 
Subsidiary of FORBES |! 
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The free world has need that its 
foreign policies should fairly measure 
the realities of the world in which we 
live. There are certain principles to 
which we hold: the sanctity of 
treaties, good faith between nations, 


4 £ ake parame of peoples from 


no country, however powerful, 
can altogether escape. 
—Sm AntTHoNy EDEN. 


When a claim is imposed—by dicta- 
tion instead of arbitration—it means 
enslavement whether the demand is 
great or small. —THUCYDIDEs. 


To make a man happy, fill his hands 
with work, his heart with affection, 
his mind with purpose, his memory 
with useful knowledge, his future 
with hope, and his stomach with food. 
The devil never enters a man except 
one of these rooms be vacant. Cast 
him out and sweep and garnish the 
room, and he will return with seven 
other devils. The only way to be rid 
of him is to fill the room and take 
down your “To Let” sign. —CRANE. 


Half the world is on the wrong 
seent in the pursuit of happiness. 
They think it consists in having and 
getting, and in being served by oth- 
ers. 
giving, and in serving others. 

—Henry DrumMonp. 


Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have more 
of either than they know how to use. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Corporations have no souls, so the 
legend runs. Granted. But those 
selected to manage their affairs must 
have to achieve success. Sometimes, 
however, they enter upon a mad 
scramble for material results, and lose 
them in consequence. Although a 
concern thus headed may seem to 
flourish for a brief spell and yield 
material dividends, it is certain to 
cease to do so, and must gradually 
decay. The proper executive is un- 
questionably he who adopts the 
Gielden Rule as the keynote of his 
life; whe buries self, when acting in 
@ Yepresentative capacity, for he is 
sure so to conduct himself on all oc- 
easions as to reflect credit upon him- 
self, and the concern by which he is 
engaged as well. —F. W. Larrentz. 
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On the contrary, it consists in 
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Half of the things that inhibit and 
frustrate us are just the creation of 
our imagination. So many of the iron 
doors of life are creations of fear. As 
for the few troubles that remain, God 
has given us spiritual resources of 
such a nature that we can make the 
largest obstacles seem to be of little 
consequence. 

—H. T. Donaxpson, D.D. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Excitability often springs from 
incompetency. The man who is 
master of his job usually can 
keep calm. He knows how to 
meet each situation that arises 
and does so capably, without 
fussing or fuming. To get a bet- 
ter grip on your temper, get a 
better grip on your job. 











O Divine Master, grant that I may 
not so much seek to be consoled as to 
console; to be understood, as to un- 
derstand; to be loved, as to love; for 
it is in giving that we receive, it is in 
pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is in dying that we are born to eter- 
nal life. —Sr. Francis or AssIsI. 


Slow me down, Lord! Ease the 
pounding of my heart by the quieting 
of my mind. Steady my hurried pace 
with the vision of the eternal reach 
of time. Give me, amidst the confu- 
sion of my day, the calmness of the 
everlasting hills. Break the tensions 
of my nerves and muscles with the 
soothing music of the singing streams 
that live in my memory. Teach me 
the art of taking minute vacations— 
of slowing down to look at a flower, 
to chat with a friend, to pat a dog, to 
read a few lines from a good book. 
Let me look upward into the branches 
of the towering oak and know that it 
grew great and strong because it 
grew slowly and well. Slow me down, 
Lord, and inspire me to send my 
roots deep into the soil of life’s en- 
during values. —AutTHoR UNKNOWN. 


Upon every hand we meet with 
those who have some secret resent- 
ment that is ever being nurtured 
within their hearts. They resent the 
success, or happiness of some one 
whom they think is less deserving 
than they are. They resent the just 
recognition that comes to others from 
work and long effort to excel. Or, 
they may resent being born poor—or 
resent the fact that they were even 
born! .. . Strive to excel, strive to 
achieve, where others have failed, 
and you will find no space within 
your mind to lodge resentment. Re- 
sentment is the child of selfishness, 
foolish envy, and inactivity. . . . Our 
life upon this earth is too valuable for 
resentment of any kind. There is so 
much to do, so much to learn—so lit- 
tle time in which to live and work it 
all out. —Georce MatrHew ApAmMs. 


Criticism is a study by which men 
grow important and formidable at 
very small expense. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Confidence is the foundation for all 
business relations. The degree of con- 
fidence a man has in others, and the 
degree of confidence others have in 
him, determines a man’s standing in 
the commercial and industrial world. 

—Wuu1am J. H. Boetcxer, D.D. 


The mind ought sometimes to be 
amused that it may the better return 
to thought and to itself. —PuHarprus. 


The world is good-natured to 
people who are good-natured. 
—THACKERAY. 


Science is a first-rate piece of fur- 
niture for a man’s upper chamber, if 
he has common sense on the ground 
floor. —O. W. Hoimes. 


We should so live and labor in our 
time that what came to us as seed 
may go to the next generation as 
blossom, and that what came to us 
as blossom may go to them as fruit. 
This is what we mean by progress. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Honor the Lord with they substance, and 


with the firstfruits of all this increase. 


Sent in_by Jack Williams, Way- 
cross, Ga. What’s your favorite 
text A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


—Proverss 3:9 





Forses, auctst 1, 1956 











